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(From the Christian Keepsake for 1840.) 
THE REV. JOHN HOLT RICE, D. D. 
BY THE REV, J. K. CONVERSE, BURLINGTON. 
+ So let us view him here in what he was, 
And take his image in this watery glass,— 
Yet, look on every lineament to see,— 
Some will be cast in shades—and some will be 
So lamely drawn, you'll scarcely know “tis he; 
For when such various virtues we reeite, 
Tis like the milky way all over bright, 
And soon so thick with stars, "tis undistinguished 
light.’ 

The eminent individual whose name stands at 
the bead of this article, filled a large place in 
the public eye, especially in our Southern coun- 
try; and his memory will long be cherished in 
the choicest place of the heart by all who 
knew him. He was under God, the ‘ maker of 
his own statere.” No one can survey the life 











ing poor and unduly attracied, (as some very 
gravely euspected,) by the lure of property, ‘ he 
took for his wife a Mrs Henry, widow of Mr 
John Henry, the brother of Patrick—a woman 
of proud spirit and bad temper. She soon 
found that the balance of power was in her fa- 
vor, and accordingly she made use of it by ru- 
ling with a rod of iron. Though she possess- 
ed beauty, and some good and redeeming 
qualities, it must be admitted that she treated 
the children of her new husband with great 
rigor, and especially our feeble and kind-heart- 
ed youth, who had the misfortune to be a fa- 
vorite with every body else. She seemed to 
take delight in thwarting his plans. Knowing 
well his passion for books and reading, she 
would refuse him a candle for gratifying that 
passion after the toils of the day were done, 

But neither domestic poverty, nor the neces- 
sity of labor, nor the rigors of this new govern- 
ment, could crush the noble spirit of our youth, 











tion; and he was so accessible and communi- 
cative to all, that one could not converse with 
him, or hear him speak, without becoming the 
better for it, 
peculiarly happy in his domestic relations. 
He made his home always attractive. 


Being of such a temper, he was 


I have adverted to his philanthropy. This 


was a leading trait in his Christian character. 
He consecrated a mind, rich in the gifts of his 
Maker, and well supplied from all the stores of 
learning, to the glory of God, and the happi- 
ness of mankind. 
limited to a sect or party; it encircled in its 
wide and warm embrace, the well being of 
humanity.—But 
object he had before him, was to build up the 
great interests of religion and sound learning 
in our Southern States, 
haps, no man in this part of our republic has 
ever labored more diligently, wisely and suc- 
cessfully. 


Nor was his philanthropy 
the distinct and immediate 
For these ends, per- 


He was fértile in wise and well 


of such a man, @ndteaee out the principles} Of repress its cravings for knowledge—the | digested plans of usefulness.—While- a pastor 


which formed the basie of his character with. | 


out benefit. 


beholding the progress of such a mind from its | the field through the day, he would gather his lished a press, and originated, (if I mistake 
first developement to its full maturity,—to see bundle of light-wood, and after his evening’s | the first religious newspaper in the South, 


proper aljment of mind, 


Accordingly, while! in Richmond, by his personal influence and the 
There is something ennobling in| following the plough, or otherwise laboring in investment of his own small tseans, he estab- 


note ne that this is the true meaning of our Lord’s 
ao} c 


it bursting the bands of ignorance, resisting the | task of picking cotton was done, he would | this he soon after added a monthly magazine. 


force of untoward circumstances, patiently hew- | 
ing its own way to greatness, and then, forget- 
ful of self, expending all its noble energies for | 
the good man, 

{ have heard the subject of this sketch as- | 
cribe much of what he ultimately became, to 
the blessing of God and the awakening influ- | 
ence of the following incidents of his child-| 
hood, which [ have heard from his own lips, | 
when living, and which [ find very happily re- 
corded by his biographer. 

W hen about three years old he was attacked ; 
with dangerous illness, At one time he was 
thought to be actually dying. 
gone, | 
of Ins cradle, and laid upon. the bed that he/ 
might expire with more case, while his anxious | 


White Holt, of the Church of England, ee, 
around his bed, commending him to God and 


bed-room fire place, and getting down upon | 


| the blaze, 


kindle his lightweod with flint and steel in hie 
his knees, would read his Virgil and Horace by. 


ously committed, partly ih the same. Way, and 
partly while ploughing in the field, during the 4, 
resting intervals of his team. Thus he. for 
his way through many and peculiarg 

ments, living and growing chiefly :tnevhewtigt 
of his own kindling, till about~ the: wre «<oftein- 


some friepds whorkhew his _wotth, 


In conducting the latter, he had the hearty and 
able co-operation of his friend; Mr Wirt. 
., Early int his ministry, he ' 
His Latin grammar he had previ''Virginia Bible Sociéty: 


give Existence to the 
~ Encouraged by his 


success imghie, he @tew up & paper entitled, 


= 


foray “American and Foreign Bible 
ty This”* Plan, he communicated to 
‘tries north and south, and after receiving 


¥arious tnodifications, it was, probably, the chief 
© «ot instrument in giving existence to that noble 
| teen or seventeen, when by. the asa tance’ of | institution, the American Bible Society. He 
he became | was, in like manner, one of the projectors of 


a student. at. Liberty” “Hall “Academy, now | several other important institutions, by whose 


for several years. Ile was then appointed tu- | 


All hope was’ Washington College, at Lexington, Virginia.| influence our country and the world will be 
‘ Accordingly he was taken up ont ef! He continued in this and other public schools} made the better. 


In short, the variety, extent and succ ess of 


tor in Hampden Sydney College, whither he | his labors, were a wonder to his friends while 
parents and his pious uncle, the Rev. John’ repaired on foot, though a distance of avout | he lived. 


seventy miles. He employed himself in teach- | 


ing in this institution, and in the vicinity, five | discovered. 


After his death, the secret was more fully 
A paper of ‘ Resolutions,’ was 


4 , F : : . : 
expecting every moment to see him draw his} °F 8!X years, and in connexion, began a course found in his pocket book, among which were 


last breath. Contrary to all expectation, 
revived, and soon began to recover in a manner 
so truly surprising, that the pious minister 
warmly declared himself satisfied that Divine 
Providence must have some great work for the; 
child to perform; and earnestly charged nn 
mother to begin at once to train him for it, | 
promising that he would assist her in educating | 
him for the task.’ 

This scene made an indellible impression on 
the heart of both mother and child. The moth. | 
er had, as it were, twice received him from the 
Lord, She prayed for, and instructed him as 
vae that Was aut her déwnt «This chitd,* she” 
would say to herself, ‘is the Lord’s.’ With the | 
child, also, the scene just sketched was the ear- } 
liest incident recollected. 
kept alive in his memory by maternal care. | 
From that early period, through life it was as- | 
sociated in his mind with all that is endearing 
both in the providential care of God, and in the | 
affectionate teachings of a mother. 
connected, it is supposed, with his conversion | 
in childhood, and produced a happy influence on | 


i 
‘ 


his moral feelings through life. 
Some years after, an incident occurred, | 


| capital to attend to the things spoken by him. 


however, he soon abandoned, and commenc:- | 


he | Of preparation for the medical] profession. This, the following :— 


‘ Never spare person, property, or reputation, 


ed study for the ministry ; a profession in all, if I can do good j—necessary that I should die 
respects more congenial to his feelings, but | poor.’ 


which he had at first declined on account of an 
occasional slight impediment in the voice. He 
commenced preaching in 1803, in the county 
of Charlotte, a few miles distant from the scenes 
of his recent studies. His labors here were 
greatly blessed and were continued about nine 
years.—He was. then called to become the 
pioneer and pastor of a church about to be 
gathered in the city of Richmond. 

 Phis flourishing «city had bitherto™ heen a?- 


most wholly given to idolatry—the idolatry of 





‘ Endeavor to feel kindly towards every one ; 


never indulge anger, envy, jealousy, towards 
any human being.’ 


‘ Endeavor to act so as to advance the pres- 


ent comfort, the intellectual improvement, and 


the purity and moral good of my fellow 
men,’ 


Dr Rice was truly great in the powers of his 


intellect, as well as in the ee 
heart. Yet h® did not ateain bh 7 lewfus ete far at necvedary to subserve the 
| Superiority over other men, by any ‘ heaven- 


luxary, gayety and fashion—while the true} born inspiration,’ but by the habit of patient 


| 


| Providence led him to this new scene of labor | ly virtue, which is within the 


It was doubtless; God had in it but few devout worshippers. | thinking, and by the use of industry, that home- 


reach of all. 


just after the burning of the Richmond Theatre. | The memento from his early monitor, ‘ Be sure, 
By that awful calamity, involving as it did, the | my son, to remember that the best men always 
destruction of about seventy persons, leaving | make themselves,’ was the ‘ pillar of cloud and 


It stood | scarcely a family connexion ‘in which there | of fire’ which went before him, and led him on 
was not one dead,’ God had opened the hearts | in the path to intellectual greatness, 


He pos- 


of the gay and unreflecting inhabitants of that ) sessed a strong and discriminating mind, which 


Multitudes thronged his place of worship, and 


readily found its way to the leading points of 
every subjeet, and brought forth its conclusions 


which, in like manner, had a strong influence | waited with delight on his ministry; and the| with edifying simplicity—As a writer and 
: | word of God had free course and was glorifi-| preacher, his style was like himeelf, simple, un- 


in developing and giving direction to his intel- | 
lectual powers, 

‘Court day,’ in the ‘Old Dominion,’ is a gen- 
eral holiday. Schools are dismissed, labor is 
suspended, and the people, old and young, 
flock together to see and greet each other, and 
‘set the news.’ On the morning of one of 
these holidays about the year 1790, while the} 
people of Bedford county were assembling at} 
the court-house, there came along over the 
stiles into the court-yard, a father, with a pale} 
and emaciated boy walking by his side. 
Meeting with the celebrated Patrick Henry, | 
after exchanging the usual salutations, the fa. | 
ther says, ‘Here, Mr Henry, is my little son, 
who, | hope, will make something by-and-by.’ 
The orator took the lad affectionately by the | 
hand, and said to him, in his own frank and | 
hearty good way,—* Be of good courage, and 
be sure, my son, to rememher that the best men 
always make themselves,’"—This sentence was | 
like a talisman. Falling from the lips of such | 
aman, whom (though a distant relative,) he had 
probably never seen before, and whom he had | 
been taught to regard with uncommon rever- 
ence, it operated like a charm upon the feelings} 
ofour youth. Though he hadalready exhibited | 
the elements of a strong mind, yet he had been | 
sickly, and was, besides, naturally indolent, | 
slow and reserved. This memento roused bio! 
resolution, and seems to have been the means} 
of waking up in him intellectual powers which | 
otherwise might have lain dormant forever. 

These two incidents had much, very much to | 
do in moulding the intellectual and moral char- | 
acter of the future man. 

‘The subject of our sketch was born in Bed- 
ford county, Virginia, November 28th, 1777. 
His parents were pious and intelligent, but} 
poor. His father was deputy clerk of the 
court of his county. The son manifested a| 
very early fondness for books; and though he 
had the appearance of being weakly, and} 
through some constitutional defect, was, at that | 
tine, of an indolent turn, he learned to read| 
very young. From earliest childhood he was 
thoughtful, and warmly interested in religious 
things. He committed to memory large por- 
tions of the Bible, of Watt’s Psalms and Hymns 
tnd of the Book @f Common Prayer ; and when 
five years of age, he used to collect the child. 
ten, black and white, about his father’s house. | 

‘id mounting a block or chair in the midst of | 
them, would recite these portions to them in the | 
Semn form of preaching. 

At the age of twelve years, he lost his ex- 
cellent mother, His father, by a series of 
isfortunes, had become a poor man, and as he 
kept no servants, all the work of the family, 
together with that of cultivating the few sur- 
rounding acres, fell upon the children. 

__ Anothercalamity now befel him, His father 
in ® year or two, caw fitto marry again. Be- 








| sion of its plans, it will be a lasting monument 


| fect sketch of the life of the truly reverend 
) John Holt Rice, 


| ons deeds, 


ed. 
He continued his successful labors in Rich- | 
mond through eleven years. In the automn| 


| adorned, and eloquent. 
sermons; but he had acquired that control over 
his own mind, and those habits of investigation 


He seldom wrotc his 


of 1823, he was appointed by the Synod of | which enabled him te compose his discourses, 


Virginia to take charge of, or rather to mente, 
the Theological Seminary, now called the 


and give them a permanent existence in hisfown 
memory. 


His sermons, like his conversation, 


‘Union Theological Seminary,’ near Hampden | exhibited the conceptions of a strong, original 
Sydney College. Simultaneously with this\thinker, and the feelings of an affectionate 
appointment, Dr. Rice was unanimously elect- | heart; and, of course, they invariably enchain- 


ed President of Nassau Hall College, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey.—Every consideration but 
that of duty, strongly urged his accepting this 
latter office. But he declined and religiously 
and patriotically devoted himself to the work 
of building up from the very foundation, a the- 
ological institution in his native state. He 
formed his plans large, liberal, and discrimina- 
ting, and carried them forward in the face of 
what seemed insuperable difficulties, to their 
entire accomplishment. Success crowned his 
labors, and before his lamented death, which 
occurred on the third of September, 1834, he 
hac the pleasure of seeing his buildings erect- 
ed, his institution respectably endowed, and a 
school of some fifty ‘sons of the prophets’ 
gathered and preparing to go forth to enlight- 
en and bless ovr Southern country with all 
that is rich in the treasures of the Bible. 
Union Theological Seminary was instrumental- 
ly erected by Dr Rice ; and both in its practi- 
cal usefulness, and in the wisdom and exten- 


to his name. 
Such 18 a faithful though rapid and imper- 


D. D. Uis character most 
happily combined all the orders of true great - 
ness, 





Holt Rice. 
happy realization of his own words, when he 
once said, ‘Scarcely can a spectacle of greater 
moral sublimity be presented to our view, than 
that of a man who, by his genius and learning, 
has acquired a mastery over the understandings 
of others, and by his goodness has gained their 
confidence, swaying them to purposes, and 
arousing them to the accomplishment of de- 
signs, which all the truly good in the universe 
approve, and which God Almighty sanctions 
and rewards.’ , 


ed the attention and subdued the hearts of his 
hearers. 
as a writer, and for specimens of his profound 
thinking as a Christian, a theologian, and a 
statesman, we must refer to his published ser- 
mons, addresses and reviews, and especially to 
his memoir of James Brainerd Taylor, and the 
series of letters which he addresged through 
the press, to James Madison, Esq., lote Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


For the illustration of his character 


Such in principle and in deeds was Dr John 
His life and character were a 


The example of such a man deserves imita- 


tion ; and this sketch has heen written with a 
sincere desire that it may invite imitation from 
all who condescend to read it, 





He was a man of solid talents, of most be- | [From tha London Christian Observer for October.] 


nevolent heart, and prudent deportment. 

He drew his principles of action fresh and 
pure from the wel] spring of life. He rested 
his heart, and hopes, and all his plans on the 
promises of God ; and he believed the truth 
with a faith that was attended with the free 
surrender of the whole soul to the appropriate 
influence of the truth believed. His consist. 
ent, uniform, and cheerful piety made an abi- 
ding impression on all who shared his society, 
so that they were made to feel the power and 
acknowledge the excellence of the religion of 
the gospel. 

He was a man of pure motives and illustri- 
Being of an amiable temper, his 
heart overflowed with affection to his friends, 
and was full of kindness to all, His eye and 
tenes expressed the deepest tenderness. In 
person he was a little above the ordinary sta- 
ture. Every thing was plain and unaffected. 
All stiffness and « dictatorial dignity’ were en- 
tirely foreign from his nature. His conversa- 
tion evidenced superior wisdom and penetra- 








LAYING UP FOR YOURSELVES TREASURES 


UPON EARTH. 
There are few passages of Scripture respect- 


ing which questions have been more frequently 
put to me than concerning Matt, vi. 19:* Lay 
not up fer yourselves treasures upon earth.’ 
Such interrogatories have been made chiefly by 
two classes of persons; by those who are ‘ ris- 
ing inthe world,’ and who shrewdly suspect 
that the Divine commandment may stand in 
the way of their pursuing a plan of mere self. 
aggrandizement; and by those wno are con- 
scientiously afraid of transgressing the will of 
God, whilst laboriously endeavoring to provide 
‘things honest’: for themselves and their fami- 
lies. 
certaining the meaning of ‘laying up treasures 
upon earth,’ is therefore of a very different 
character, 
the Scripture can be interpreted so as to meet 
their own wishes; the latter 
the sin of accumulating unnecessary wealth on 
the one hand, and of neglecting the proper in- 


The motives of these two classes, in as- 


The former wish to know how far 


desire to avoid 


lial 


ST ES oe 





as the sbove passage is not the only one which 
affords es direction upon this important sub- 
ject, we have it in our power, by ‘ comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual,’ to ascertain the 
‘ mind of the Spirit’ upon the subject. 

But let us first examine the import of the words 
themselves, and the circumstances under which 
they were delivered, The original meaning 
of ‘treasure’ is a heap, accumulation or store ; 
being a'so applied to the chamber or repository 
where foods are laid up for future use. The 
verb ‘lay up,’ is merely a verbial form of the 
same word; so that, by changing the term into 














Le > : ; 3 
terests,of their household on the other. Now, suites of apartments, and to see his wife and 


daughters decked out jn tip top of fashion, and 
adorned (or disfigured) with trappings of gold 
and silver, that they may vie with those in a 
higher grade of society, That which satisfred 
them before, as being both comfortable and 
suitable to their station in life, does not please 
them now, simply because they are laying up 
treasures on the earth, 

3. If property be accumulated, in order to sub- 
serve our own or our children’s indulgence and 
freedom from honest labor, it comes under the 
reprobation of Christ, Many seem to imagine 
that it is respectable to have ‘nothing to do.’ 





one of more precise import, it might be render- 
ed, ‘Store not up for yourselves stores upon 
earth.’ {And if we compare the last expression 
‘upon e&urth’ with the corresponding one ‘ heav- 
en,’ (where we cannot literally deposit any 
substan.¢,) we shall see that it manifestly de- 
fotes ‘fur an earthly purpose,’ The paseage 


But sound wisdom declares that the idle man 
is certainly the most disreputable, because the 
most useless person in the community. There 
are those who think the badge of their honor 
to be ‘the doing nothing,’ and who will scarce- 
ly deign to associate with men of business: 
but the fact is, their minds are so empty and 
foolish, that they would be quite unfit company 








therefore sievply implies, that we are not to ac- 
cumu!la‘e wealth fora mere worldly object or 
store it dp for the future with a similar design, 


ommand will be made manifest when we com- 
pare it with other passages of Scripture. 

But here we would remark, that all kinds of 
accumulation are not forbidden; such as those 
which have any benevolent or religious object 
in view, or which are needful for the carrying 
on of biisiness, or are demanded by the duties 
that we owe to our families, ‘The former of 
these accumulations was directly sanctioned by’ 
God, with respect to the ‘ treasury’ of the tem. 
ple, and by St. Paul in regard to contri- 
butions. for the poor, The latter were 
not required by those persons whom the Savior 
. addressed. The condition of the Jews as a 
pastoral people was very different from that of 
a commercial nation, where it is often neces- 
sary pe niga for future contingencies, in the 
‘ mere Way of business,’ The fluctuating na- 
ture of trade, and the frequent dependence of 
helpless members of a family upon some pro- 
vision made for them by its head, requires a 
little fofesight, in order to comply with the 
Apostoljc injunction of ‘ providing things hon- 
est,’ us also, ‘if any provide not for his 
own, d especially for those of his own 
hotse, @he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.’ (Ist Tim. v. 8.) The 
law of imheritance amongst the Jews, and the 
temporal blessings (of good seasons and in- 
crease @f corn and flocks) directly promised 
them by God, upon condition of their faithfully 
serige tin, not only made all ‘laying up’ an 

meCessery waste of the talents committed to 
their eae, but caused it to savor of unbe. 
fief in God’s providential promises. 

But whilst we admit that accumulation is 


cause of religion and humanity, and to provide 
things that are ‘ honest,’ (that is. decent or be- 
fitting,) we must beware of stretching this ‘ Jib- 
erty’ into licentiousness. A safe-guard on this 
dangerous side is to be found in other passages 
of the Bible. The first we shall advert to is, 
‘make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts (or desires) thereof.’ (Rom. xiii, 14.) If 
‘laying up’ therefore be practised in order to 
our living softly or luxuriously, or to increase 
the provisions of our table beyond that which is 
a comfortable supply of our wants—if it be adop- 
ted in order to flatter ‘the pride of lite,’ (1st John 
ii, 16.) and to live in a more splendid style than 
decency requires of usin our respective situa- 
tions; or if it be used to minister to our own or 
our children’s future indolence, and freedom 
from honest Jabor—such accumulation becomes 
a criminal violation of the will of God; for it is 
made to fulfil ‘the desires of the flesh.’ 

Let us advert to these points more partieular- 
ly: 1. That we are not to seek more than a 
comfortable supply of our natural wants, is ev- 
ident from such texts as these; ‘ Having food 
and raiment, let us therewith be content.’ (Ist 
Tim. vi. 8) ‘ Mortify your members which are 
upon the earth.’ (Col, iii. 5.) ‘I keep under 
and bring my body into subjection.’ (Ist Cor. 
ix. 27.) *Let your moderation be known to 
allmen,” (Phil. iv. 5.) And ‘temperance’ is 
enjoined pon Christians in many parts of the 
sacred volumes, Pleasing the appetite by lux- 
urious living is thus as definitely forbidden, as 
are all ‘revellings,’ (Gal. v. 21,) ‘ banquetings,’ 
(Ist Peter iv. 3,) and finding pleasure in the 
‘ good things’ of life, (Luke xvi, 25.) 

2. No provision is to be made for satisfying 
(or indulging, for it can never be really satisfied) 
‘ the =“ life This is explained by Ist 
Cor. vii. 20, ‘ Let every man abide in the same 
calling wherein he was called.’ Religion thus 
forbids a man’s changing his station in life for 
the purpase of gratifying his ambition and vani- 
ty. And this passage seems directly levelled 
against those ideas of ‘rising in the world,’ 
which prevail so much in the present day. If 
aman wish to be eminent according to the 
Bible, it must be for‘ good works;’ and he 
will have far more opportunity of doing so, if 
he remain in that state in which a wise Provi- 
dence first placed him. We do not thus allude 
to such a change as may be made in order to 
avoid any peculiar inconveniences, for this is 
sanctioned by the Bible, (Ist Cor. vii: 21 ;) but 
one which takes place in order to gain the hon- 
or which a foolish world gives to the possession 
of wealth and rank, rather than to the useful 
application of those talents. And we may bold- 
ly say, that no man has ever made himself bet- 
ter or happier by‘ aping his superiors,’ or by 
forsaking his ‘ own friend and his father’s friend,’ 
(Prov. xxii. 10,) that he might make new ones 
of a wealtheir description, A certain ‘ rise in 
society’ will sametimes of necessity take place 
through prosperity in business, or the posses- 
sion of superior mental powers, which is to be 
humbly and thankfully acknowledged as the 
gift of God. But this 1s very different from our 
asking such an elevation through motives of 
pride and ambition ; or from a wish to be hon- 
ored forthe mere display or possession of this 
world’s finery or riches. Thus many a trades- 
man who has his house decent!y furnished, and 
his family respectably dressed, no sooner be- 
gins to‘rise in his cirtumstances,’ than he 
looks forward to have handsome furniture and 








ble honor; for they 
own fortune’ with the intent of blessing those 
around them. 
cessarily rare. 
ability, disposition, and opportunity of thus { 
spending their years of ‘retirement’ in active 
usefulness; and all others would much more 
study the will of God and promote the best in- 
terests of themselves and others, by ‘ occupy- 
ing till he come.’ 
enough for themselves and families, let them 


for persons of sense: and if the whéie of them 
were swept off the face of the earth, no blank 
would be found in the world in consequence 
thereof. Others suppose, that to‘retire from 
business’ must be a great luxury: but they 
were never more deceived. Labor is one of 
the greatest blessings that God has brought out 
of the primeval ‘curse.’ The command of our 
Lord, therefore, is, ‘Occupy till I come.’ (Luke 
xix. 13.) When aman is accumulating pro- 
perty in order ‘to retire,’ that he may enjoy an 
inglorious ease, he is ‘ laying up treasures on 
the earth.’ The approach of age and feeble- 
ness would naturally cause him gradually to 
withdraw from the active toils of life; and such 


a gradual retirement we think alone to accord 


with a faithful discharge of man’s stewardship, 


a few exceptions are occasionally found in per- 
sons who leave the desk or the counter, to serve 
society in a more important manner ; for doing 


which, they have the requisite ability, and have 
previously formed a scheme which shall occu- 


py their powers both mental and physical. And 


when this is the case, they are worthy of dou-° 
have left‘ making their 


But such instances are ne- 
Few men of business have the 


If they have already gained 


now work for God, by devoting all their profits 


to the glory of Him who has favered them 
above their neigbors in a providential manner. 


And so it ought to be with families. No child 


who is able-to labor for himmci; hee -g right-te~ 
expect More Tronrhis parents than a good~edu- 
cation, and a suitable ‘start’ in the world. And 
the parent who‘ lays up’ for such is violating 
the command of God, and injuring his child by 
encouraging him to be remiss in his exertions, 
through a hope of ‘being providing for.’ The 
case is different with those branches of the fam- 
ily that may be unable to labor: yet nothing 
more than a suitable provison is here justifia- 
ble. 
of this point, by a man’s bringing up his family 
in a more expensive style that he once thought 
to be necessary for his own station, and making 
these expensive habits in which they have 
been trained an excuse for laying up more 
largely for their future 
‘seeth the heart and trieth the reins,’ will judge 
aright in such cases ; and we generally find a 
Providential judgment overtake these persons 
or their families in this life, as a warning for 
others to ‘obey the word of the Lord.’ 


But great advantage is frequently taken 


wants. God who 


[From the Advocate of Peace.] 
CHINA. 
From Medhurst’s recent and very valuable 


work on China, we condense a few items ap- 
propriate to our pages. 


1. Is Extent. China Proper, consisting of 


eighteen fertile and extensive provinces, covers 
1,298,000 square miles, or about 830,720,000 
English acres, for the most part densely popu- 
lated, i 

addition of Chinese Tartary, a vast but thinly 


The central territory is enlarged by the 


peopled region ; and the power and grandeur of * 


China are augmented by her authority or in- 


fluence over Thibet, Corea and Loo-Choo, 


over Cochin-China, Camboja, Burma and Siam ; 
including within 35 degrees of latitude, and 70 
of longitude, more than 3,000,000 square miles. 


2, Ite Population. This has long been a 


subject of dispute among learned men ; but re- 
cent inquiries and disclosures pretty fully con- 


firm the highest estimates hitherto reported. 
Dr Morrison investigated the point with great 
care, and gathered full and satisfactory infor- 
mation from official documents. China is fur- 
nished with the best means of an accurate cen- 
sus, ‘Every district has its appropriate officer; 
every street, its constable ; and every ten 
houses, its tything-man, Every family is re- 
quired to have a board always hanging up in the 
house and ready for the inspection of the au- 
thorized officers, on which the names of al! 
persons, men, women and children in the house, 
are inscribed. From these boards, or from the 
reports of heads of families, an annual census is 
made for purposes of internal policy; and the 
results given in these ‘statistical accounts of 
the empire,’ so far from being exaggerated 
for the gratification of national vanity, are like- 
ly, for various reasons stated by Morrison and 
Medhurst, to fall below the actual number, 
We subjoin the following progressive view of 
the population from 1393 to 1812, the date of 


Morrison’s inquiries : 2 
ate & 60,545,81). 


In 1393, ‘ ‘ 
1662, é ; 21,068,600. 
1668, 25,386,209. 
1710, 23,312,200. 
1711, 28,605,716. 
1753, 102,328,258. 
1792, . 307,467,200. 
1812, , 361,221,909. 
The following are estimates of different wri- 
ters at the periods designated : 








In 1743, according to Amiot, 157,301,755. 
1762, “ Grosier, 198,214,553. 
1790, Morrison, 143,125,234, 
1792, G. Staunton, 333,000,000, 

These estimates do not professes to be accu- 
rate ; but the former were copied from official 
returns of the population at the specified dates. 
Nor is it difficult to account for the alternate 
increase and decrease, From 3393 to 1662 
they were reduced from 60,000,000 to 21 ,000,- 
000, and continued very much the same for 
nearly a century, when they rose to more than 
100,000,000. The first reduction was occasion- 
ed by the wars attending the Tarter conquest 
of China ; by large portions of the enspire in 
the south and west not being completely sub- 
dued, so as to be reckoned as subjects ; and by 
the mode of raising the revenue in the form of 
a capitation tax, which led vast multitudes to 
evade the enrolment of themselves and their 
families. At length, however, the capitation 
tax was converted into a land tax, and the ef- 
| fect was soon visible in the results of the anne- 
{al census. The comparatively rapid increase of 
ithe population from 1711 to 1753, and thence 
|to 1792, was occasioned mainly by the almost 
| uninterrupted peace of China; and the dimin- 
|ished rate of increase from 1792 to 1812, was 
{owing to emigration and use of opium. 

Morrison and Medhurst both suppose China 

to contain not Jess than 36],000,000 inhabitants. 
Nor is this incredible. China Proper alone 
embraces 830,720,000 English acres; and this 
, would give nearly 2 1-2 acres for every inhabi- 
tant; while an English physician has calculated 
that a single acre cultivated with potatoes, 
would subsist nearly 50 persons, Three hun- 
dred and sixty one millions would be only 200 
to every square mile ; and there are in Holland 
210 to the square mile, in England, 244, in Ire- 
land, 256, and in Belgium, 333. 
3. Destructive influence of Opium on the pop- 
ulation of China. From the close of the Tar- 
tar wars te the introduction of onium near the 
close of the eighteenth century, the population 
increased during long periods at the annual 
rate of about three per cent.; but mainly through 
the influence of this pernicious drug, the ratio 
of increase has been reduced to about one per 
cent. 

‘Those who have not seen the effects of opi- 

um-smoking in the eastern world, can hardly 

form any conception of its injurious results on 
the health, energies and lives of those who in- 
dulge in it. When the habit is once formed, it 
grows till it becomes inveterate. Jn proportion 
as the wretched victim comes under its power, 
so is his ability to resist temptation less strong; 
and, debilitated in body as well as mind, he is 
unable to earn his usual pittance, and not unfre- 
quently sinks under the cravings of an appetite 
whic he is unavie to gratify. “Thos they may ~ 
rbe seen hanging their heads by the doors ot the 
opium shops, which the hard-hearted keepers, 
having fleeced them of their all, will not permit 
them to enter; and shut out ‘from their own 
dwellings, either by angry relations or ruthless 
creditors, they die in the streets, unpitied and 
despised. In fact every opium smoker may 
calculate upon shortening his life ten years 
from the time when he commences the practice; 
and, reckoning the shortened lives, the frequent 
diseases, and the actual starvation which are 
the result of this practice in China, we may 
venture to assert that this pernicious drug an- 
nuaily destroys myriads of individuals.’ 

Before 1796, opium, admitted on a payment 

of a duty, was imported to the extent of only a 

few hundred chests; but, since that time pro- 

hibited under heavy penalties, its importation 
has increased, especially within a few years, at 
the fearful rate of the following table. 

Year. No. of chests. 

In 1816, 3,210 

1820, 4,770 

1825, 9,621 

1830, 18.760 

1832, 23,670 

1836, 27,111 

1837, 34,000 23,000,000 
- 4, Military Establishment of China, The 
government of China includes under its cabinet 
of ministers six tribunals,—the tribunal of civil 
office, of revenue, of rites, of war, of punish- 
ments and of public works. The tribunal of 
war superintends all the military affairs of the 
empire. The army, rated at 700,000, is a sort 
of militia, ‘ being employed ao part of the year 
in cultivating the ground, and contributing to 
their own support. These generally clothe and 
arm themselyes according to their own fancy. 
and are distinguished by the character robust 
stitched on their jackets in front, and the word 
brave behind! The regularly organized troops 
of the present dynasty are the Tartar legions, 
which amount to 80,000 effective men, arrang- 
ed under eight banners, and always st the dis- 
posal of the government. These are so distrib- 
uted throughout the empire as to keep four 
thousand times their own number in order,— 
80,000 X 4,000—320,000,000. 

Chinese preparations for war compared with 
those of Christendom. We have in former 
numbers given some estimates on this subject ; 
but, though very low in contrast with those of 
Christian nations, we now ascertain them to 
have been much too high. It seems from Mr 
Medhurst’s account, that the regular army of 
China amounts merely to 80,000 men; that all 
the other soldiers (700,000) resemble our mili- 
tia more than they do the standing armies of 
Europe ; and that the entire military force of an 
empire containing a population of more than 
361,000,000, is only 780,000. 

Contrast this with the military establishments 
of Christendom. With a population of little more 
than 200,000,000, she maintains even in peace 
between three and four millions of soldiers; an 
average of one soldier to about 70 inhabitants ; 
while China, if we reckon only her 80,000 Tar. 
tars, has barely one to 4,512, and, if we include 
her 700,000 militia, only one to 463; a propor- 
tion, according to the first estimate, of less than 
one to 600, and, according to the sécond, a 
little more than one to seven, in comparison 
with nations reputedly Christian. With less 
than fifteen millions of people, we ourselves 

have on our militia rojJs probably 1,500,000, an 
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average of one soldier to ten inhabitants, while 
China has at most only one to463!° 

Is it possible to conceive a fouler libel on 
Christianity, a keener satire on her professions 
of universal peace and good will? Christen- 
dom an immense range of barracks, a nursery of 
warriors, a vast slaughter-yard drenched age 
after age with Christian blood, shed by baptiz- 
ed hands! Such a religion offer peace to Chi- 
na! Could we make the Chinese credit such ® 





promise belied by the whole history of warring | 


Christendom? Yet the church, which has for 
centuries upheld this accursed system &8 an Or 
dinance of God! js said, even by some profess- 
ed friends of peace to have been in all ages es- 
sentially correct on this subject! ! and the gos- 
pel, as thus understood and. practised, is confi- 
dently expected to banish war from the face of 
the earth!! 


[From Dewey’s Sermon on the Atonement.) 


In entering upon this subject I feel ane se- 
rious difficulty. It has taken such hold of the 
superstition of mankind, that it is difficult to 
present it in its true, simple, natural, and af- 
fecting aspects. For this reason, [ shall not 
attempt to engage your minds in the ordinary 
course of a doctrinal discussion. 1 cannot dis- 
cugs this solemn theme in a merely metaphys- 
ical manner. I cannot contemplate a death, 
and least of all the death of the Savior, only as 
a doctrine. Itis to me, I must confess, alto- 
gether another kind of influence. It is to me, 
if it is anything, power and grandeur; it is 
something that rivete my eye and heart; it is 
a theme of admiration and spiritual sympathy ; 
it leads ne to meditation, not to metaphysics ; 
it is as a majestic example, a moving testimo- 
ny, a dread sacrifice, that I must contemplate 
it. I see in it a death-blow to sin; I hear the 
pleading of the crucified One for truth and 
salvation, beneath the darkened heavens and 
amidst the shuddering earth! 

I mean to say, that all this is spiritual and 
practical. It amazes me, that this great event, 
which is filling all lands and all ages, yea, and 
is to fill eternity with its presence, should be 
resolved altogether—all gathered and stamped 
into a formula of faith. It is every way aston- 
ishing 
should have been made of it; that suffering 
should have been seized upon as a subject for 
metaphysical analysis; that the agony of the 
Son of God should have been wrested into a 
thesis for the theoiogian ; that a death should 
have been made a dogma; that blood should 
have been taken to write a creed; that Calva- 
ry should have been made the arena of con- 
troversy ; that the cross, whereon Jesus with 
holy candor and meekness, prayed for his ene- 
mies, saying, ‘Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do !’—that the cross should 


have been made a rack of moral torture for his | 
friends, whereon, in al] the valleys and upon | 
all the hills of Christendom, they have been 


crucified by unkindness and exclusion—is there 


another such contradiction—is there another | 


such phenomenon to be found, in all the strange 
history of the world? ‘There have been mar- 
tyrdoms recorded in the world’s great story ; 
but when before were martyrdoms wrought in- 
to sharp and reproachful metaphysics ? 
have been fields drenched with righteous 
blood; there bave been lowly and lonely val- 


leys, like those of Piedmont and Switzerland, | 
where the sighs and groans of the crushed and | 
bleeding have risen and echoed among the dark 
that surrounded them; bnt who ever | 
thought of buildimg up these dread testimonies | 
of human suffering and fortitude, into systems | 


crags 


of doctrinal speculation ? 
Let me not be misunderstood. 


from all others. 


sonage, that ever appeared on earth. 


engages ny attention. 


spake. 
so felt before, he seems as no other master ev- 
er did,—he seems to speak to me. 
him,-as the course of his life leads meon., 1] 


. i 
become deeply interested, more than as for a 


friend, in everything he says, and does, and 
suffers. I feel tho natural 
resistance and hatred he meets with. 
rising glow in my cheek, at the indignities that 
are heaped upon him. J say with myself, 
‘ surely God will interpose for him!’ [| hear 
him spea obscurely o© a death by violence ; 
but, like the disciples, [ cannot receive it. |] 
look, rather, that some horses and chariots of 
fire, shall come and bear him up to heaven 
But the scene darkens around him; more and 
more frequently fall from his lips the sad mo- 
nitions of coming sorrow ; he prepares a feast 
of friendship with his disciples, but he tells 
them that it is the last; he retires thence to 
the shades of Gethsemane ; and Jo! through 
those silent shades comes the armed band ; he 
is taken with wicked hands ; he is borne to the 
Judgment-Hall ; he is invested with a bloody 
crown of thorns, and made to bear his cross 
amidst a jeering and insulting multitude; he is 


stretched upon that accursed tree ; he expires. 


in agony. Oh! where are now the hopes, that 
he would do some great thing for the world! 
He seemed as one, who would save the world, 
and lo! he is crucified and slain! He seemed 
to hold in his bosom the great regenerative 


principle ; he knew what was in man and what | 
man wanted; he appeared as the hope of the ; 
Buried, 

intombed, quenched in the dark and silent sep- | 
All is over—all, to my worldly view, | 

I wander away from the scene’ in 

] fall in company, as the} 
narrative leads me on, will*two of the scatter- | 
And as we 

talk of these things, one joins us in our walk, 
and asks us what are these sad communings of | 
And we say, ‘Art thou only a stranger 
in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things 
which are come to pass there in these days ? 
And we answer, 
Then ex- 
Scriptures ; and says, 
ought not Christ to have suffered these things 
In fine, he re- 
veals himself unto us, and then vanishes away. 
And we say, ‘did not our hearts burn within us 
by the way, and while he opened to us the 


world ; and where now-is that hope ? 
ulchre, 
is ended, 


hopeless despair. 


ed disciples going to Emmaus. 


ours. 


And he says, what things ? 
concerning Jesus of Nazereth, 
pounds he to us the 


and to enter into his glory ?” 


Scriptures 7’ 


In short, itis at this point, that a new view 
enters my mind of the sufferings of Jesus. 
The worldly views all pass away—the worldly 
views of death and defeat, of ignominy and ru- 
in; and I see that through death it was, that 
I see that his dying, even 


Jesus conquered. 


‘with it; nothing is of equal interest. 


to me, that such a speculative use| 





There | 


—— 


_ } hands, 
In the train, 


of the world’s history, as I follow it, I meet at | 
length with a being, marked and singled out| 
I read, in the Gospel, the | 
wonderful account of the most wonderful per- | 
Nothing, ! 
in the great pracession of ages, ever bore any | 
comparison with the majestic story that now | 
1 draw near and listen | 
to this being, and he speaks as never man, 
By some strange power, which I never, 


| been committed. 
I follow | 


amazement at the: 


I feel a, 











more then his living, is a ministration of power, 
and light, and salvation to the world. I see 
that that ignominy is glory; that those wounds 
are fountains of healing ; that the cross, hith- 
erto branded as the -accursed tree, fit only for 
the execution of the vilest culprits, has become 
the emblem of everlasting honor, 

Now, therefore, the death of Jesus becomes 
to me the one great revelation, 1 determine 
to know nothing else—nothing in comparison 
All the 
glory of Christ’s example, all the graciousness 
of his purposes, shines most brightly on the 
cross. It is the consummation of all, the fin- 
ishing of all. The epitaph of Jesus is the epit- 
ome of Christianity, The death of Jesus is the 
life of the world. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Every young man must look forward with in- 
terest towards the scenes of his future life, and 
must spend many anxious thoughts upon his own 
destiny and character, The choice of a profes- 
sion is one of the most serious and important 
acts which he can be called upon to perform, as 
it will probably have an influence upon his char- 
acter through lite, To every one who has a 
proper sense of the responsibility resting upon 
him, the selection of his employment for life 
will cause many hours of serious thought, much 
prayer for guidance, much faithful examination 
of his own powers. Young man now reading 
these lines, have you chosen your course? 
Come then and Jisten to a few words of coun- 
sel. 

You desire to do what is your duty, ard df it 
be your duty to take any particular profession, 
that profession you will take. This is a com- 
mendable desire, this is the proper spirits You 
love the Savior, and daily you pray that he may 
rule the hearts of all men, Happy are you if 
your breast is. warmed by this love, if this is 
your daily prayer. Happy are you if Jesus 
rules in your heart; if you bring every thought 
into subjection tohim. But if your daily prayer 
is, Thy kingdom come, why not show the sin- 
cerity of that prayer by devoting your life to 
the spread of thatkingdom? You pray for the 
day when all men shall call upon the Lord. 
‘ How shall they call on him in whom they have 
not believed ? and how shall they believe him 
of whom they have not heard? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher?” And who shall 
be preachers if yeung men who love the Lard 
refuse te go? Shall we look to those“who des- 
pise the riches of his grace, for those who shall 
proclaim his salvation abroad? Can we ex- 
pect those who have never given their affections 
to Jesus, should go forth as preachers of that 
crucified Redeemer? O no, youcry, but there 
are others than I, who will come forward. 
Yet what if these others each like you rely 
on some one else to do the work? Will 
Jesus then be preached? Will men hear him, 
believe in him, call upon his name and be 
saved? Or will they sit in darkness and run to 
perdition whilst you are waiting for the other to 
carry them the lamp of life? Perhaps you say 
that you can serve the cause of Religion in oth- 
er waysthan by preaching. You'can take some 
mechanical trade, and while you are benefitting 
mankind by the productions of manual skill, you 
can exert on those with whom you associate 
and those whom you employ a salutary religious 
influence. Granted. But has our Lord given 
you no more talents than these? Are there 
not thousands who will be as good mechanics 
as you, but who have not the light of the Gospel 
shining in their hearts? To them then leave 
the labors or the body, but go you and labor for 
the soul. You have the lamp of life in your 
Hide it not in the workshop of a me- 
chanic, for though jt may shine there and give 
much light, yet you can place it in a more con- 
spicuous station, Perhaps you say you can 


take the profession of Law and be of service in} 


defending the oppressed and in setiling differ- 
ences between men. Take a higher aim. 
Rather seek to spread the religion which will 
relax the heart of the oppressor and cause all 
oppression and all strife to cease, Go not to 
laws which affect the outward conduct alone 
and attempt to remedy sins after they have 
Preach rather the Gospel of 
Jesus which purifies the heart, and prevents all 
sin by going to the fount and cleansing that. 
How would you be of most benefit, by rescu- 
ing from the grasp of a miser the wealth wrong- 
fully extorted from the widow and orphan and 
restoring it to them by long process of law, or 
by bringing that miser’s heart under the influ- 
ence of religion and thus prevent him from ever 
making the extortion? Perhaps you say you 
will become a beloved physician, and while 
healing the maladies of men you can bless them 
and glorify your Maker, Let the sick heal 
their sick ; but do vou go and heal those sick ot 
the deadly wounds of sin. Trifle not with 
the paltry drugs and nostrums which heal but 
the ills of the body. Go raise the brazén ser- 
pent and call upon sin-sick souls to look and 
recover health. Go plant the standard of the 
cross among dying men and call upon them 
to look up to it in faith and be saved from 
the’ death whose pang outlasts the fleeting 
breath, Waste not your time in building 
up this frail body and deferring for a few 
years the approaching end. Go preach the 
resurrection from the dead and an eternal life 
to all who trust in Jesus. “Go save immortal 
souls from endless death, go and heal men from 
ills which else might blast forever. 
(Remainder next week.) 


LOVE OF MAMMON. ITS EFFECTS. 

The Persians were scarcely more devoted 
worshippers of the Sun, than the Americans 
seem to be of Mammon. Midas-turned every- 
thing he touched to gold ; but Mammon_-turns his 
followers toasses. The entire moral, political, 
and social condition of the country, is degraded 
and corrupted by this debasing devotion. It has 


not only disgraced Office, but it has even as- 
saulted the virtues of domestic iife, made beauty 
the merest pander, and turned goodness, sensi- 
bility and intelligence, and even sincerity, out of 


doors. 


‘ Wide wasting pest! that rages unconfined, 
And crowds with crimes the records of mankind, 
For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws, 
For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws ; 


Weaith heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys, 


The dangers gather as the treasures rise.’ 
You see a gentleman, for fashion ‘calls gen- 


tleman whom she has made a fool,’ swelling 
‘ significant and budge’ in all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance which jewelry, broadcloth and livery, 
can practicably bestow, with a daughter dressed 
They are reputed weal- 
thy, and no sooner make their appearance in the 


to match on each arm, 


public walk, than they are beset by half a dozen 


young ‘ gentlemen,’ with their elbows thrust at 


the ladies, resolved to relieve the, opulent gen- 


tleman of his tender charges. 
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ferous and impudent of course, succeed, and 


a delectable conversatio 


ing topics, such as epidemic throats, catarrhs, 


rheums, coughs, phthisics, dancers, flirtations, 
weather and sulphur water. The parent joins 
coterie under one of the oaks bowing and grin- 
ning with a starchness of neck and atcomplacen- 


importance, There are some gentlemen ‘in that 
crowd’ of talent and mental accomplishment, 
and two of them are holding an interesting dia- 
logue upon some point of moral philosophy, 
which is about as intelligible to that rich fellow, 
as ‘flutes and soft recorders’ toa turkey buz- 
zard. Some one incidentally mentioned the Na- 
tural Bridge, whereupon the man of notes and 
stocks, broke forth in a spirit of learned inquiry, 


stone or wood ?’ and departed, perfectly satisfied 
with a quizzical answer, to refresh himself with 
sulphur water. Nevertheless, that wan and his 
family are as conspicuous in society as any body 
else.. His money more tham compensates for his 
deficiency to the people he meets. ‘Is ne rich? 
‘Is sne rich ? are the first and most important 
questions raised by one-half of both sexes, when 
a stranger’s standing is to be settled. Property 
is the first topic of inquiry ; mental and moral 
worth the last. 

But property ig fluctuating, and the calcula. 
tions about it are deceptive and always exagger- 
ated, If both sexes are to become fortune-hun- 
ters ip their intercourse with each other, old 
maids and old bachelors are destined to ipcrease. 
for all cannot be rich, and no honorable man will 
approach a woman who suspects his infentions 
are sordid, nor marry one who expects afortune 
asa part of her inducement. Itis eaprising 
that a little modicum of sense shouid not be ex- 
ercised ia these matters, If a young man is in- 
capable of sustaining a wife, unless she bring a 
fortune, he is unfit to have one, And if # young 
lady cannot repose with more confidence upon 
the substantial capital of a young man’s good 
heart and sound head, than upon the precarious 
substance which, having fallen to him by acci- 
dent, may just as easily fly away, she has little 
wisdom and less sentiment, and ought not to 
leave her parental protection. 

An aristocracy founded upon wealth is the 
most contemptible that can be conceived, 
the most senseless and most sensual; the most 
ignorant and the most corrupt. It is fortunate 
that it is, in reality, a mushroom aristecracy. 
It endures only while the money lasts, and that 
is seldom for more than one generation. 

Yonder is the last male representative of a 
family once rich, the fag end of a monkey aris- 
tocracy, He lost one brother in a duel—one 
died of mania potu, and another of something 
quite as bad, He seems to be a harmless young 
man, and he goes, like Mark Antony, straight 
on. His sharp and pallid features are partly 
covered by his ambrosial iocks, which flow in 
dark profusion down to his shoulders. 
a vacant stare, and no doubt a vacant pocket, 
A glazed and threadbare coat, and battonless 
straps upon his inexpressiblee, indicate that he 
is no longer on terms of intimacy with the 


better footing with the man of the last. 


ges of his patrimonial inheritance. Th¢zirls 


set their little brother poking sticks at him, he 


- 


money! 
own prospects—a thought would destroy his 


coming to— 
‘a bottle and a bagge, 
A staffe,a wallet, and a woful ende.’ 
‘ Give us neither poverty nor riches,’ is the 
prayer of true wisdom. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Chicago, Aug. 18th, 1839. 

To say the truth, our views are found to be 
singularly adapted to the free and original 
style of thought, which cha:acterizes western 
men. Accustomed to depend much upon thgir 
own resources, on all subjects to think for 
themselves, and to give their studies a practi- 
cal turn, we should naturally suppose that they 
would feel a strong affinity for those religious 
views which allow perfect freedom of con- 
science, and ciscourage a servile dependence 
upon humanly contrived formularies of faith. 
We do not mean to say, that there are no 
churches in the west, that cherish a bigoted 
attachment to absurd and gloomy dogmas; 
though we think that even religious exclisive- 
ness and bigotry do there take a tone somewhat 
more subdued than here. Untrammelled, how- 
ever, as many of the western people are by 
creeds, and emancipated from the chains of an 
exclusive and denunciatory sectarianism, they 
are predisposed to judge fairly upon religious 
subjects; and are ready to receive a religion 
that commends itself to their reason, Many 
of them, it is true, make no pretensions to per- 
sonal piety ; but even the seeming indifference 
of some is owing rathef to the fact that refigion 
has been crowded out of their notice by the 
sense-exciting and worldly influences under 
which they have unhappily been placed, than to 
rooted unbelief, or a want of reverence for re- 
ligion and its hallowed institutions, or any set- 
tled purpose of living without their influence, 
It is rather because they have not enjoyed op- 
portunities for examining an intelligible expo. 
sition of Christianity, than because they harbor 
a latent skepticism, that so many of them have 
not yet taken decidedly religious ground. And 
now that the dreamy mania for sudden wealth 
has in some measure abated its paroxysm, they 
are beginning to feel more sensibly than ever 
‘before, their need of a better way to happiness, 
than the seductive and dangerous path of spec- 
ulation, Now is the time, therefore, to act. 
Unitarianism is found to be exactly what many 
minds in the west want; and shall we not help 
them ‘to have it, in its purity and power? Odor 
missionaries have met with not a few, who 
have acknowledged with gratitude and joy, that 
—after having turned away unsatisfied from one 
set of doctrines after another, still seeking with 
restless eagerness what might harmonize petter 
with the plain unvarnished statements of the 
scriptures, the conclusions of reason, the com- 
mon sense of mankind, and the practical appli- 
cations of daily life, society and business—they 
had at last found in our doctrines alone what 
they had so Jong been in quest of, and what 
had saved them from rejecting the Christian re- 
ligion, as a system unworthy of God, and ill- 
adapted to human nature. Nor let us forget, 





that where one is thus signa!ly blest by liberal 


thus the paire strat away, treating each other to} 
; a upon arious interest) vail, 


- ers—neglecting to aid the weak-hande 


cy of mouth worthy of bis immense dignity and | 


‘Pray sir, tell me, is the Nataral Bridge built of 


It is 


He has 


tailor, and the uncertain heels of his ‘ everlast- 
ing’ shoes, are obvious proofs that he is on no 
large 
finger-ring and a black cane, are the last vesti- 


ne. 


liked him once, but now are half inclined to 


is such a funny looking thing, as ifhe was 
more a thing now than when they knew he had 
But let him pass-—to morrow troubles 
him not—he is in a blissful ignorance of his 


paradise—he has not dreamed of what he is 








and cheering views of religion, numbers are 
also benefited in an inferior d ‘ 


Tf we really wish that our views should pre- 


|, let us be consistent, and employ the nec- 
essary means. Neglecting to send forth preach- 
in ob- 
taining a hearing for them, how can we expect 
our faith to keep pace with that of other de- 
nominations, which, already far outnumbering 
ours, spread their opinions with a more fervent 
zeal, and at a cost of far greater sacrifices? 
Here, in New England, we are a minority, and 
s0 Must remain; but in the west, where both 
society and religion, are in rapid process ef or- 
ganization, the harvest may be rich and abun- 
dant, if we but sow the good seed betimes, and 
watch over its upspringing with the due Solici- 
tude and self-renunciation.. That denomina- 
tion, whose charities are the most prudently 
applied while they are the most profuse, whose 
policy looks the farthest into futurity, whose 
measures are the boldest and best sustained, 
will certainly obtain the ascendancy in those 
new fields. Here lies the secret of that suc- 
cess which attends the missions of the Roman 
Catholic Church. With a ritual appealing 
strongly to the senses and feelings, it is the 
earliest care of the emissaries of that faith, who 
are men of the highest education, and who are 
permanently sustained, to proyide the people 
where they go with a sanctuary for their wor- 
ship, without burdening them with the expense. 
Now look at your opportunity for doing a noble 
work, and ineasure your momentous responsi- 
bilities, 

What a source of reproach would it everlas- 
tingly be to our denomination, with such a 
chance to graft, in the «est, wpon the anstere 
stock of Calvinism, the true scion of Christ's 
own doctrine, and there to realize in the results 
of an effective system of missions, boldly began 


and steadily sustained, the most sanguine bopes | 


of the friends of liberal Christianity, if we suf- 
fer this favorable tide to ebb away, through 
their unwillingness to make some trifling sacri- 
fices. Probably a conjuncture so critical as 
the’ present—a state of society so propitious to 
the spread of our ‘ precious faith’ will never re- 
cur, Those young men who now constitute 
the great mass of our western nation, will live 
to be the sires, or the contemporaries, of a popu- 
lation far greater in the Mississippi valley alone, 
than that of all the United States at present. 
Shall those millions, and the countless genera- 
tions that are to come after them, live and die 
shackled with a faith, which in many respects 
we are compelled to regard as erroneous and 
hurtful ; or shall not sone of them, at least, en- 
joy through our labors (and if need be, our sa- 
crifices) that spiritual ‘liberty, with which Christ 
designed to make us free.’ Ought we not to 
kindle up the light of our faith in the west, as 
a guiding beacon to the benighted way-tarer, 
although the surrounding ‘darkness compre- 
hend it not’ at first;—though ovr brethren 
there be now few, and opposition in some quar- 
ters violent? Shall the perplexing dogma of 
the Trinity—shall those unworthy views of the 
character of God, which represent Him as ab- 
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oak, resembling the reserved orchards and 
shade-trees of an old and long-cultivated re- 


gion, but really fresh and uncropt by th 
of culture, as they came from the formir 
of the Creator, in the days of primitive Eden— 
sweet and limpid streams of living water, re- 
flecting a sky serene and temperate, far beyond 
the ordinary proportion—exhaustless stores of 
coal and other mineral treasures—boundless 
ranges of the richest pasturage for flocks and 
herds—all these attractive objects, to be had, 
too, almost without ‘money, and without price,’ 


the east and the south, away from the sterile 
soil of their nativity, to one more worthy of 
their patient industry, where they may reap 
even in the second year an ampler return, than 
they had ever dared to imagine in the wildest 
dreams of a New England or a Carolina har- 
vest-home. And this is the population for 
which we wish to provide not only churches, 
but an able and enlightened ministry in the 
prairie state. Though rich in the future, they 
are poor in present resources. Agriculture, ae 
yet, is rather productive than profitable. The 
expense of building, both as respects materials 
and labor, is double what it is with you, You 
can know little of the external discomforts, and 
those more deeply felt privations of a moral 
and religious kind, which they muet after all 
experience, who quit the homes of their fathers 
and seek new altars in the clime of the setting 
sun, Itis in our power to do much to smooth 
the roughness of the emigrant’s path, and take 
away the bitterness of his régrets for the land 
from which he is self-exiled, by aiding him to 
set up his Bethel there, and to say with a 
feeling of domestic attachment— Surely the 





Lord is in this plage.’ We will not allude te 
that worldly consideration—the reflected ad- 
vantages, which the merchants and manufac- 








turers of the Atlantic cities gather from the 
growth and prosperity of the west; though it 
is easy to see, that the bread which we thus 


| cast upon those western waters may and will 


be found again,even ina moral, as wel! as com- 
mercial sense, ere many days, And it may 
turn out to be not only for the benefit of those 
who have migrated thither, but of friends now 
surrounding us—nay, for our own, as it may be 
in the progress of events,—that we are there 
clearing and adurning the Christian vineyard, 
and building altars,—around which the devout 
shall be gathered to ‘cali on the name of the 
Lord.’ And what more dignified source of sat- 
isfaction can there be, when the current of 
business or curiosity shall carry any to the 
west, than to bend in adoration of the One God, 
within those far-off temples, which their bene- 
ficence may have been the means of rearing,— 
the hallowed monuments at once of their broth- 
erly love, and their self-sacrificing interest in 
the spread of Christian truth;—to behold 
those temples thronged with congregations of 
devout worshippers, whom they shall have been 
the instruments of gathering into the fold of 


| Christ and enlightening with a pure and life- 


giving faith. Our western brethren are asking 


horring the creatures of his forming hand, and \ us for the bread of life—for something in the 


as wreaking his xengeance upon his innocent 
Son—shal! these fetters be worn by the chil- 
dren of that fair region, and shall their serene 
sky be shrouded in the gloom and darkness of 
an unsound and cheerless theology ?—or, shall 
we not now arous@ ourselves to a vigorous 


course of missionary exertion, in order to plant 


what we consider a rational, scriptural, heaven- 
descended religion in what is soon to be the 
very heart of the American people. Our wes- 
tern brethren are not sneering skeptics. They 
are not so ignorant either, as to be incompetent 
judges of our doctrines. There is no deficiency 
of understanding or shrewdness among them, 
whether to grapple with abstract truth, or to 
meaure the intellectual standing of those who 
may visitthem. They are acquainted with our 
ables: writers, and appreciate our theology 
very highly ; and probably they are wont to 


form of Christianity ; that they can understand, 
revere, and love. They are ‘perishing for 
lack of vision’—some of them in worldliness 


i sin ;—others, because of the prevalence of 


un untrue and demoralizing creed, in utter 


despair of ever finding what may meet their re- 


ligious wants;—perishing under the wintry 
sky of a desolate, cheerless, hopeless skepti- 
cism, that realizes no Father’s all-surrounding, 
beneficent providence ; that recognizes not a 
friend in that Son of his who ‘ was sent to bless 
us by turning us from our sins.’ - 
Many: of them are, however, waiting and 
watching for the dawn of a better day. 
for us here, in the east, to kindle up the cheer- 
ing glow of that hoped for morning. May its 
promise be like that of * the rising light, which 
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day.’ 


reflect more deepiy upon religious subjects,|/and give to the poor; and thou shalt have 
and to feel more intensely the power of unaf-| treasure in heaven; and come, follow me.’ 


fected, vital piety, than they commonly have | 


the credit of. Many of them are ready and 
anxiously waiting to receive an enlightened in- 
terpretation of what our Father in heaven has 


said and done for the welfare of his children. | 
Infidels there 
may be;—deaf to the voice of conscience, | 


Bigots among them there are, 


blind to the refulgent glory of Revelation. 


But these are the spurious offspring of a per- | 
verted Christianity, in the elder states ; not the 


genuine sons of the west; and they are com- 
paratively few. But were there tenfold more 


unbelievers than there are, the reasons for | 


sending them a liberal creed would only be 
tenfold stronger. 
to ambition—worshippers of mammon—there 


are among them ; and ‘ lovers of pleasure, rath- | readers. 





Worldly men, too—slaves | 


Yours, &c. W. P. H. 
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A Lerrer to W. E, Cuannina, D, D. on the 
Subject of the Abuse of the Flag of the 
Unites States in the Island of Cuba, and the 
advantage taken of its protection in Promo- 
ting the Slave Trade. By R. R. Madden. 


It must deeply interest and excite all its 
It discloses matters of the most as- 


er than lovers of God.’ But if these are suffi- | tonishing character and exposes a depth and ex- 


cient reasons for withholding the Gospel from 


its practical consequences at home,—dismiss 
our clergy and close our churches forever. 
These facts are, however, to be construed dif- 
ferently, They are the most powerful argu- 
ments in favor of western missions, [t is out 
of the depths of their religious destitution, that 
their voice of woe breaks upon our ear with 
most moving accents, It is from those prairie 
hamlets which have never yet been awakened 
ty a cheerful devotion, a rational piety, that the 
cry ‘come over and help us’ breaks forth in 
tones, which it would be unkind to resist, In 
vain does that soft landscape bloom through 
summer ;—in vain, and worse than in vaio, 
shal! vast tracts come newly every year under 
the culturing care of enterprising emigrants ;— 
unless their minds are moulded into a living 
temple, and the worship and ordinances of tke 
One God are set up on the ruins of a debasing 
mammon-worship. And they do seem to call 
out—‘come over and help us.’ Come and help 
us convince the fanatic and the enthusiast of 
the superior value of a rational creed, an intel- 
ligible and decorous worship, Come and aid 
us to strike the manacles of exclusiveness, big. 
otry and priestcraft from hands held in spiritual 
bondage—to rouse to a consciousness of their 
freedom, to a sense of their accountability, 
minds that have hitherto bowed in servile hom- 
age to the authority of human teaching alone. 
* Come and help us’ convince those, who -have 
become disgusted with all religion because of 
the extravagance of some of its professors, and 
the absurdity of some of their doctrines, that 
there is a better way to heaven, which may be 
travelled without discarding our reason, inde- 
pendence, or charity. It will be a fair heritage, 
indeed, this Eden of the west, provided a true 
form of Christianity preside over its destinies. 
A more lovely surface,a more generous soil 
the all-seeing sun does not look down upon, on 
this whole round of earth, Undulating prairies, 
spotted here and there with groves, or thinly 





; ; ‘tent of turpitude which, for the sake of human- 
them, why let us carry out such reasoning to ity if we could, we would deem the dream of a 


| disorded imagination. 


But this resource of 
burning shame and indignation is not permitted 
us. The evidence of the infamous facts is too 
direct and abundant. And when known it will 
send a thrill of disgaSt and abhorrence through 
the whole country. Our valleys and mountains 


and free streams will blush beneath the calm. 


look of the- pure and honest heavens, Every 
man must feel himself injured and insulted. 
Can it be that the flag, which is an emblem te 
our minds of all that is brave and generous, just 
and glorious, from which streams the inspira- 
tion of freedom, in defence of whose honor we 
would do and endure all things, beneath whose 
folds Washington has fought, which has waved 
over many a field, where the blood of martyrs 
to man’s rights and dignity has flowed fast and 
warm—now floats ix protection over ships 
loaded with stolen, manacled Africans, with the 
connivance ef an officer of our government ? 
Can it be believed that this man is so wicked 
and impudent as to use his official influence and 
authority to shield and promote this traffic ? 
This N. P..Trist, wa fear, is a great vyil- 
lain. Why does rot the President look into 
these charges? What motive can induce him 
to keep this creature, a disgrace to his country 
and kind in office? Or has it come to this that 
to please and propitiate a certain portion of our 
people, the Chief Magistrate must overlook vio- 
lations of our most solemn pledges and laws ? 
Do southern principles demand such sacrifices 
of northern men? We hope -not—we believe 
not. Southerners themselves, it is probable 
would scorn such paltry politics. If not, their 


are constantly inviting the laboring classes of | 





It is } 


shineth on brighter and brighter to the perfect | 
‘Go thy way; sell whatsoever thou hast | 
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oner and chivalry are gross pretence, 
val if our'governmont has becgme a mere sys. 
tem of management im reference to Prevailing 


Prejudices and passions—if justice and moral 


Principle have no control over its Operations 
why then. we have only to look for a revelation 
of the righteous judgments of God. But we 
will not give way tosuch impressions. Matter, 
have not yet arrived at so desperate a pass, 
There is yet among us sufficient sensibil; 

and power of virtue to make itself felt and re. 
vered in the highest place, And this lettey 
it it gain credence, and there appears to ‘ 
every reason why it should, will do not @ little 
to arouse its most vehement and determineg 
energies. The people-will in some way wipe 
this stain from their hard earned and dear 
bought fame, this foul spot from their most glo- 
rious sun, <A weight of indignation wil} gath. 
er and light on the head of thie Consul which 
even he will find it difficult to bear, as hardened 
as he is and Jost to all right pereeptions and sen. 
timents. There is a British commission at Fo. 
vana, for the suppression of the slave trade, This 
commission Mr Trist has insulted and abused 
in the most indecent and yvirvlent manner, 
How painful and humiliating is the eontempla. 
tion of the contrast here presented! England 
surpassing us in the cause of freedom and hu. 
manity! While her agents are exerting them. 
selves to the utmost to restrain gnd suppress 
‘ this accursed traffic’ our consul is doing al] he 


‘can to help and protect it, perverting the powers 


with which he is entrusted to the basest purpo- 
ses, evading the laws of his country, uttering 
in her name the most Joathsome sentiments, and 
setting at defiance the feelings and convictions 
of the civilized world? What American’s 
heart will not take fire, who of us wil] not hang 
his head ashe reads this? It must be the deep 
prayer of every one that our country may soon 
be relieved of every connexion with slavery, 
While it continues it robs us of ovr just influ. 
ence. Were it not for this incubus upon its 
might, it wovld soon penetrate earth’s darkest 
places.. It would cause tyranny to trembie 
through all her dungeors and palaces. ts 
sceptres would turn to ashes and its legions 
take flight for the rezions of everiasting night. 
But while this shadow is over us it is compara- 
tively powerless. Tyrants will sit in quiet and 
security on their old thrones and scoff at our 
pretensions and teachings till we show our- 
selves sincere ard consistent. The letter is so 
connected as a whole, that it ig difficult to make 
selections that will be satisfactory. We have 
done the best we could to help our readers to 
an understanding of the subject. Addressing 
Dr Channing the writer says: 


Perhaps the thought might flash across your mind, 
that the Texian system of conquest, by means of col- 
onization, was considered applicable to Cuba, as well 
as to portions of the Mexican dominions, and that the 
future progress of Texian conquest, and the decline 
and ultimate fall of the South American republics, 
were supposed to have rendered it desirable, to pre- 
vent the suppression of a trade which was destined to 
extend the influence of slavery, to spread its empire 
over the vast regions of South America, and under 
the protection of its tutelary flag, to continue to Cuba 
and Porto Rico a traffic, which, in the language of 
Mr. Trist, “to all practical purposes has become 
hallowed in all eyes here.” 

Perhaps, sir, you might not be deterred by the 
smile of public incredulity, or the snecr of political 
contempt, from expressing the opinion that the con- 
tinnance of the slave-trade was a very material in- 
gredient in the policy of those political desperadoes, 
who, te counteract, the power and influence of the 
Northern States, are prepared to extend the Souih- 
ern boundary, and to secure the permanence, and to 
promote the realization of the benefits to humanity 
conveyed in the opinion solemnly expressed by Mr. 
Trist, when he declared that he “ entertains a de- 
liberate and oft revolved doubt, whether considered 
merely in itself, the slave-trade be not a positive 
benefit to iis supposed victims.” 

Perhaps, sir,on the perusal of this letter, you 
might imagine there was reason to believe such a 
conspiracy against the people of Atrica and the South 
American territories was in existence, and was acted 
on in Cuba; and the final accomplishment of its 
promised * benefits,” was reserved for the completion 
of the Texian policy both in the Spanish Islands and 
on the Main. 

Perhaps you might be induced to believe that wild 
as this scheme may seem to be. it is not impractica- 
ble in the hands of bad, bold men, whose physical 
and mental energies are so vastly superior to those of 
the people they settle down amongst, with the strong 
purpose of dispossessing, when the plot is matured, 
and the mask of colonia! allegiance may be success- 
fully thrown off. 

These are considerations which, in all probability, 
would be pondered over well and Jong in the depths 
of thought Wke yours, before I received a reply. 
But whatever that reply might be, I am greatly mis- 
taken if the British Government and the people ot 
Great Britain and America, or that portion, at 
least, of the intelligence and integrity of both coun- 
tries that goes under that name, would not receive it 
with respect, examine it with attention, and confide 
in the justice of its conclusions. 

These conclusions would be grounded, I presume, 
on the following assuinptions :-— 

1. That the Spanish slave-trade has gradually 
and steadily increased from the year 1520 to the 
present year; and the importations have been aug- 
mented from 15,000 to 25,000. per annum. 

2. ‘That the great amount of American capital in- 
vested in slave property. in the island of Cuba, and 
the energy with which the new American settlers 
have entered on the cultivation of new land, (the es- 
tablishment of new American plantations averaging 
during the last three years, twenty a year,) have 
largely contributed to give an impetus to the trade, 
which has been fatal to the efforts made for its sup- 
pression. 

3. That the recent treaty of 1835, between Spain 
and England, for its suppression, has been suceess- 
tully evaded by the practice adopted of shipping the 
stores for the slave-trade on board- American vessels 
at the Havana. 

4. That American vessels are suffered to proceed 
with the stores to Africa, and even to return to the 
Island of Cuba with slaves, under the Portuguese 
flag, with the full knowledge otf the Consnl of the 
United States. 

5. That all the vessels in the Spanish slave-trade, 
are built in America, chiefly in Baltimore; and are 
publicly sold for the slave trade in the Havana, >Y 
the foreign merchants, ; 

6. That fraudulent transfers of the papers are 
constantly made, of vessels employed or destined for 
this trade. 

7. That slaves under fictitious titles, described in 
fraudulent declarations as free, indent@d laborers, and 
duly attested by the Consul of the United States, 
have been exported from Havana to Texas. 

8. That within the last two years and a half, two 
vessels have been detected landing slaves in the 
United States. One of which, the Emperor, was 
taken by an American vessel of war and sent to Pen- 
sacola for trial ; and on her release, by one of these 

illegal transfers became Portuguese, and subsequent- 
+ ssa about June last, by a British cruiser, under 
naine of Sierra del Pilar. J 

9. That the slave-trade of Cuba for the last two 

yosee has been carried on under the protection of the 


sé and American flags. 
10. eThat the Spanish flag during that period, with 
one or two ex » fell into complete disuse- 
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11. That on the dismissal from office of the noto- 
rious slave-trader Fernandez, the Portuguese consul, 
Mr. Trist became the acting consul for that nation. 

12. That the use and abuse of these two flags 
were of necessity known to Mr. N. P. Trist, and 
were connived at by him. 

Perhaps betore entering into these particulars, I 
should have informed you that Mr. N. P. Trist isthe 

entleman who fills the office of Consul General of 

the United States at the Havana. That he has gain- 
ed for himself within the last three or four years, a 
considerable degree of unenviable notoriety, and for 
his office, unfortunately, an amount of obloquy high- 
ly prejudicial to its high character, by the arrogance 
of his conduct, the neglect of his duties, and lastly, 
by the scandalous protection he has afi'rled to the 
slave-trade, and the open predilection he has recent- 
ly avowed, and officially recorded, for the interests 
of that nefarious traffic, 

Ot late, he has taken occasion twice, in official 
communications, to bestow a vast quantity of abuse 
on the British members of the Commission for the 
suppression of the slave-trade; and not only the 
present members of it, but their several predeces- 
sors ; and moreover the most unmeasured reproach it 
is possible to conceive, on the British Government. 
But what is most likely to excite the anger of the 
folks of the old country, this poor man has bestowed 
** his pity” on a very large portion of the people of 
England. And for what calamity, forsooth ?--why, 
for their ebhorrence of the slave- trade: because, in 
the word of Mr. Trist, they waste their energies on 
a cause that is ‘‘ a delusion,” practiced on them by 
men who are * self-seckers,”” deceivers,” * theatri- 
cal exhibitors,” ** fanatics,” and ** impostors ;” for all 
ot whom, his feelings, he declares, are those of 
** disgust and indignation.” . 

The * disgust” of Mr. Trist is certainly sufficient- 
ly loathsome without the insult of his ** pity,” and | 
either of them less patiently to be endured than his | 
** indignation,”’ 

There is some allowance, however to be made for 
the latter ; a latent feeling of respect for the interests 
of the “‘ market,” and of regret for the loss of a pro- 
perty in Cuba, which must have made him a fre- 
quenter of it, had he been able to have retained his 
estate there, no doubt have much to do with the **in- | 
diguation” of the discomfited planter. Mr. Trist had | 
scarcely entered on his official duties, when he pur- 

{ 











chased an estate in Cuba. Every one conversant 
with slavery in that island, knows that the slave 
population is not keptup by the increase on _the 
plantations. On sugar properties, that there is in 
fact no increase at all, and that it is necessary under 
the present system of management, to have recourse 
to the slave market, to make up for the annual de- | 
crease, by the purchase of newly imported slaves | 
trom Atriea. So that one of the first acts of this | 
officer was to place himself in a condition, which im- | 
posed on him the necessity of participating in a | 
crime, which the laws of his country pronounce | 
Piracy, and punish with the penalty of Death. 

Fortunately for his office, Mr. Trist became unable | 
to meet the engagements into which he had enter- | 
ed, when the period came round for the payment for | 
this estate. Law proceedings were commenced 
avainst him, and he was compelled to sheiter himself | 
under the privileges of his office, and the special | 
protection of the Captain General, to avoid the rui- 
nous consequences of a legal prosecution in a Span- 
ish court. Mr. Trist was compelled to give up his 
estate,—his poverty, but not his will, consented to } 
the sacrifice. 

Driven trom the pleasing exercise of power as a 
Cubian planter, he turned to the prospect of the 
emoluments of office ; and the protection of the slave- | 
trade opened a new field for speculation. In_ the 
year 1836, the published correspondence of the Com- 
missioners with the British Government, throws 
some light on the proceedings of Mr. Trist, during | 
the preceding year, with respect to the countenance | 
given by that person to the slave-trade, then carry- | 
ing on between Texas and the island of Cuba. This | 
trade in the latter part of 1835, had been carried on 
by American citizens to a considerable extent. The | 
attention of the Commissioners was at length called 
to these scandalous proceedings. A new plan was | 
devised to evade their vigilance. The American | 
Consul, when a shipment was to be made, had dec- | 
larations made before him, by the Captains of the | 
American vessels employed in transporting the boza! | 
negroes from this port. stating that these persons | 
were tree indented laborers, and this declaration | 
was duly attested by Mr Trist. In plain terms, the | 
signature of the American Consul at the Havana was 
appended to these fraudulent documents. He, Mr 
Trist, well knowing that the said free indented la- | 
borers, were sent to Texas to be sold there, by déal- 
ers established in Cuba for the sole purpose of this 
traffic. 


} 
} 
} 
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The following Letters are laid before our | 


community, in the hope that they may be the | 
means of enlisting some ef the friends of West- | 
ern Missions, in aid of the churches planted in | 
Illinois, and now under the care of Mr Hun- | 
tington. 
Plymouth, Sept. 16, 1839. 

Two years since, the Rev. Wm. P. Hun- | 
tington was ordained as an Evangelist, and, 
sent to Hillsboro’ and its vicinity, in Illinois} 
as a missionary, by the associated churches of | 
Plymouth, Kingston and Doxbury, Such was | 
the acceptableness of his services, and the fruit 
of his labors, that at the termination of his en- | 
gagement with us, he was retained by oar! 
friends at the West, with the aid he has re- | 
ceived from the A. U. A., and has continued | 
his service to the present time. The experi- | 
ment has been abundantly saccessful. Its re- 
sults have entirely satisfied us of the practica- | 
bility and importance of Missionary enterprises | 
in that region, Mr Huntington has gathered | 
societies, and organized Churches that we are | 
confident with persevering sid will soon be} 
able to take a permanent stand, and must ex- 
ert an important influence. , Their truly pres- | 
sing waat now, is funds to provide neat chapels | 
in which they may regularly meet to worship | 
God. Comparatively little can be done we | 
believe till this want be supplied. Jt must be | 
supplied to give true effect to what has already | 
been attempted. ‘They ask their brethren at the | 
East, to aid them in accomplishing this work. | 
It seems of deep consequence that it be rend- | 
ered=—and particularly that it be rendered now. | 
It is with them the very spring time, society is | 
just forming, speedily all will become harden- | 
ed into fixed habits of thought and feeling, up- 
on which an impression cannot easily be made. 
Now the way is open to plant the principles of 
true religion in the very heart of these commu- 
nities, to grow with their growth, and strength- 
en with their strength. It %s the ‘ accepted | 
time.’ 

Although Mr Huntington is no longer as at | 
first our missionary, yet having been so omer: 
ly gratified with the results of his former ser- | 
vices, and cherishing a deep sympathy in his | 
present effert, we were desirous to give him 
some manifestations of our feeling. And ata 
meeting held in the Church at Plymouth, di- 
rectly after the public service, at which he had 
addressed us on the general subject, the under- 
signed were named a committee, to give him 
this expression of our confidence, in himself 
and the cause he is advocating, and to com- 
mend him to the sympathy and aid of our 
Brethren. 





James Kennan, 
Grorce W. Briggs, 
Jacos N, Loup, 
Joun Wasusury, 
N. Russex gr. 





This may certify that I have read the above 
statement in respect to the labors and wishes of 
the Rev. Mr Huntington, and as a member of 
the original Association, and in behalf of my 
parish, say that we have been even more than 
satisfied with his exertions and success as a: 
missionary, and heartily commend him as @ 
Christian minister and vhilanthropist to al! dis- 





a 





> amar ‘ 








posed to aid him in the object which Ke has in 

view, 
Jostan Moore,. 

Minister of First Parish, Duxbury. 


Letter from Dr H. Ware, Jr, to a clergyman in 
the vicinity of Boston. 
- Cambridge, Dec. 9, 1839. 

My dear Sir,—I am anxious to interest you, 
if I may, in the subject un account of which 
Mr Huntington calls upon you, and I hope you 
will be able to give it such attention as will 
effect something for it among your friends. He 

“has been for sometime, as you know, preach- 
ing in the West, and has collected two societies, 
in Quincy and in Hillsboro,’ Iinois, which 
seem to be in a state of great promise, and on- 
ly need a little aid from us to become perma- 
nent and important stations. I cannot bear to 
think that their prospects should be blighted 
for want of it. If we are bound to encourage 
any thing, it would seem to be just such enter- 
prises as these ;—where young men and fami- 
lies, just gone out from New England, desire to 
establish public worship for themselves, and to 
plant, in the infancy of the settlement, the 
seed of a church which shall grow and enlarge 
as the place grows. A small encouragement 
from this land of old friends and old churches 
may save them from failing, and ensure a flour- 
ishing congregation, 

I am aware that the times are hard, and that 
charitable calls are frequent,—but we owe 60 
great a debt to our Faith, and to ovr brothers 
and sons at a distance who long to enjoy the 
religious blessings they have left in the East— 


and who hath taken the most pains to form it 
into a system.’ (Vol. I, p. 85.) ; 


5. Dues» Stewart, He certainly will 
not be ranked among ‘bigoted and ignorant 
theologians,’ nor will he be charged with taking 
up opinions from * traditional prejudice.’ In 
|his View of the Progress of Metaphysical Phil- 
osophy, he says, 


has fallen entirely (excepting perhaps in Ger- 
many and Holland) with the philosophy on 
which they were grafted; although some of 
the most obnoxious opinions contained in them 
are still, from time to time, »btruded on the 
world, under the disguise of a new form, and of 
a phraseology less revolting to modern taste. 

‘In no part of Spinoza’s works has he avow- 
ed himself an atheist ; but it will not be dispa- 
ted by those who comprehend the drift of Its 
reasoniugs, that, in point of practical tendeney, 
Atheism and Spinozism are one and the same. 
Ir this respect we may apply to Spinoza (and | 
may add to Vanini also) what Cicero has said 
of Epicurus ; Verbis reliquit Deos, re sustulit ; 
a remark which coincides exactly with an ex- 
pression of Newton’s 1n the Scholium at the etd 
of the Principia :,* Deus sine dominio, provi- 
dentia, et causis finalibus, nihil aliud est quam 
Farum et Natura.’ 

‘One of the most elaborate and acute ref. 
tation of Spinozism which has yet appeared/ie 
to be found in Bayle’s Dictionary.’ (Worle, 
vol. vi. p. 275, Caimbridge ed.) ~ 


6. The author of the article Spinoza, in the 





that I think we may well afford to press a 
point in so good a cause, 


is spent by some of ovr wealthy friends io an 
evening’s entertainment. We need not urge 


It will not take oa the modern pantheists.* 
much more to build a church at Hillsboro’ than | 


| Brocrapure Untversetre, calls him ‘the head 
He also says, é 

* Thus the God of Spinoza is nothing but the 
productive force of nature, which, without will, 
| freedom, order or design, prepares, by the de- 


this matter offensively ; but I think that these | struction of living beings, for the birth of those 


among us who value and love their Religion,} who are to succeed them. 


will be pleased to aid in making up the small 
sum proposed, 
Yours very truly, 
Hi. Ware, Jr. 


(> Donations to the above-mentioned ob- 


| jects may be forwarded to Rev. Charles Briggs, 


(of this city,) Gen. Sec. A. U. A. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SPINOZA’S ATHEISM. 

The author of «A Letter to Mr Andrews 
Norton,’ in reply to his * Discourse on the La- 
test Form of Infidelity,’ undertakes tu correct 
several errors into which he says Mr Norton 


has fallen. One of these alleged errors is thus 
stated. 


fle has then been 
| justly charged with having disowned [meconny] 
| Providence, and taken God from the world oy 
'making the world itself a God.’ 
| «The age was not at all inclined to atheism, 
jand a much greater philosopher than Spinoza 
| would probably have succeded no better in 
} such a foolish enterprise.’ 


7. Samuet Taytor Coteniper, Was he 
| apt to adopt traditional prejudices? Was hea 
| bigoted and ignorant theologian ? Was he not 


/f acquainted, in a slight degree, with philoso- 
|phical studies?’ Yet Coleridge gives his 
‘sanction’ to the prevalent belief that Spinoza 
| Was an atheist or pantheist, His words are as 
follows. 

‘Were I not a Christian, and that only in 
\the sense in which I ama Christian, I shéuld 


‘In accordance with a traditional prejudice you | be an atheist with Spinoza.’ Letters, &c. vol. 


speak of Spinoza as ‘a celebrated atheist.’ 
prejudice was early circulated against Spinoza, as 
well as against his master, Deseartes, on account ol 
the freedom with which they examined received 


opinions ; it was cherished by bigoted and ignorant | ™°" 


theologians ; the skeptic Bayle, in one of his fits of 
caprice, zea'ously upheld it; mainly, I think, through 
his influence, has it come down to modern times; 


slight degree, with philosophical studies, that would 
now give it their sanction.” (p. 120.) 


* According to the established use of language in | 


ordinary discourse, particularly in this country, Spi- 
noza was neither an atheist nor a pantheist.’ (p. 
121.) 

* You will now perceive that Spinoza was not an 
atheist, in any sense ; nor a pantheist, in the sense 
in which that word is commonly used.’ (p. 123.) 


These appear to us very extraordinary as- 
sertions. We had supposed-that the atheism 
of Spinoza was a fact admitted by all scholars 
and theologians who had examined the subject, 
except perhaps a few who secretly favored or 
embraced his opinions, In confirmation of this 
view we desire to call the attention of our rea- 
ders to the judgment which has been passed 
upon him by several distinguished writers who 
have flourished at different periods since the 
publication of his works. 


]. Henry More, the Platonist. No one 
will presume to class Henry More with ‘ bigoted 
and ignorant theologians.’ He was one of the 
most learned divines that the Church of Eng- 
land has produced, and so liberal in his specu- 
lations that he was ranked with the latitudina- 
rians of kis time. His view of Spinoza’s doc- 
trine could not have been ‘ a traditional preju- 
dice,’ for he was a contemporary, and died only 
ten years after him. It could hardly have bees 
a prejudice at all, for he was one of the most 
searching and fair-minded of philosophers. 

Now Henry More wrote a treatise, the pro- 
fessed object of which was to expose anc over- 
throw Spinoza’s system. His view of its char- 
acter may be learned from the title alone, 
which is as follows: ‘ A Brief and Solid Con- 
futation of the two propositions which are the 
main pillars of Spinoza’s Atuertsm.’ (Opera, 
Vol. II. p. 615. London, 1679.) 


This | EL p- 89, 


_ ‘From Zeno the Eleatic to Spinoza, and 
| from Spinoza to Schelling, Oken, and the Ger- 
‘ Natur-Philosophen’ of the present day, 
ithe resu!t has been, and ever must be, panthe- 
|ism, under some one or other of its modes or 


} . . . . 
but there are few scholars, conversant, even iv a} disguises ; and it is of awful importance to the 


) speculative inquirer to be aware that the seem- 
| liest of these modes differs from the most re- 
pulsive, not in its consequences, which in, all 
alike are atheistic, but only as far as it evinces 
the efforts of the individual to hide these = 


sequences from bis own consciousness.’ p. 


8. Henry Haxuam, the historian, is no big. 
ot nor ignoramus, and is ‘ conversant, in a slight 
degree, with philosophies! studies.” He 4 
not adopted his view of Spinoza’s system from 
hearsay or ‘traditional prejudice.’ From the 
abstract he has given, it is evident that he has 
carefully studied the subject, and has read 
Spinoza’s writings. What is his testimony in 
the case? In his Introduction to the Litera. 
ture of Europe, recently published, we find the 
following statements. 

‘The atheism of Spinoza is manifest from 
this single proposition,’ (Vol. iv. p, 144, Paris 
ed.) 

‘Spinoza, in the midst of his atheism,’ &e, 


i(p. 176.) 


‘Spinoza does not essentially differ from the 
pantheists of old.’ (p. 151.) 

‘It has been sometimes doubted whether the 
Spinosistic philosophy excludes altogether an 
infinite intelligence. That it rejected a moral 
providence or creative mind is manifest in eves 
ry proposition. His deity could at most be but 
a cold passive intelligence, lost to our under. 
standings and feelings in its metaphysical in- 
finity. It was not however in fact so much as 
this. It is true that in a few passages we find 
what seems at first a dim recognition of the 
fundamental principle of theism, In one of his 


| letters to Oldenburg he asserts an infinite pow- 


er of thinking, which, considered, in its infinity, 
embraces al]! nature as its object, and of whieh 
the thoughts proceed according to the order of 








This is enongh. But we will quote one or 
two passages corroborative of the title. 

‘To remove all shadow of doubt on this 
point, [ will add, in the last place, a few propo- 
sitions and statements, which occur in Spinoza’s 
Ethics, particularly where he uses the word 
God or Divine Nature. In these passages if 
you substitute the word Matter, or understand | 
the remark as referfting to Matter, the whole 
will ran on smoothly.’ (p. 622.) 

‘ From these passages taken separately, or 
at least from all of them compared together, [| 
think it very clear that Spinoza means by God | 





nothing more than a certain infinite Matter | 


necessarily acting on itself.’ (p. 622.) 

‘In the mean time this Atheist justly re- 
proaches the Christian world for their want of 
charity and justice. (p. 631.) 


2. Dr Samven Crarnxe. Was he a crea- 
ture of ‘ prejudice,’ or a‘ bigoted and ignorant 
theologian ? Far from it. He was an acute 
and candid philosopher, and, as the author of 
this Letter says (p. 57,) ‘one of the ablest defen- 
ders of Christianity that the English Church can 
boast of.’ Yet Dr Clarke, in his Discourse 
concerning the Being and Attributes of God, 
(p. 27,) calls Spinoza * the most celebrated pa- 
tron of atheism in our time.’ 


3. James Brucxesr, the avthor of The Crit- 
ical History of Philosophy. Was he a victim 
of prejudice, a bigot, or an ignoramus? By no 
means. Yet in his great work he speaks of 
Spinoza as ‘the chief of atheists ;’ (vol. vi. p. 
683.) as ‘a man notorious for his avowal of 
philosophical atheism.’ (p. 689.) * Most of his 
works he Jeft in manuscript, to be published after 
his death, which have loaded his memory with 
the infamy of atheism.’ (p. 690.) ‘In his Ethics 
he endeavored to demonstrate in a mathematical 
way the whole atheistical system which he had 
edevised.’ (p. 692. ) s 


4. Dr Joun Levanp, author of ‘A View of 
the principal Deistical Writers.’ He has not 
usually been regarded as ‘a bigoted and igno- 
rant theologian.’ 


| altogether. 
| part of the Ethics, or that entitled On the Mind, 


Yet he speaks of Spinoza as! 


nature, being its correlative ideas. But after- 
wards he rejected the term, power of thinking, 
The first proposition of the second 


runs thus: Thought is an attribute of God, or 
God is a thinking being. Yet this, when we 
look at the demonstration, vanishes into an ab- 
straction, destructive of personality. And in 
fact we cannot reflect at all on the propositions 
already laid down by Spinoza without perceiv- 
ing that they annihilate every possible hypothesis 
in which the being of a God can be intelligibly 
stated.’ (p. 145.) 


The subject is far from being exhausted, al- 
though the patience of our readers may be. 
Were it necessary, we could add largely to 
these testimonies. But those adduced are 
probably enough. 

We trust that ‘the object we have in view in 
this article will be distinctly understood, It is 
not to prove Spinoza to have been an atheist ; 
for that we conceive should be done from his 
own writings, and, as we think, has been done 
by Mr Norton in his ‘ Remarks on a late Pam- 
phlet.’ Our object has simply been to show 
that the statement is not correct or well found- 
ed tha: the impression which has generally pre- 
vailed from Spinoza’s time to the present day, 
that he was an atheist, is merely ‘a tradi- 
tional prejudice,’ ‘ cherished by bigoted and ig- 
norant theologians,’ but that it has been the 
settled and sincere conviction of acute, learned 
and candid men, laymen as well as divines, 
‘conversant, in a slight degree, with philosophi- 
cal studies.’ CupwortTh. . 

Boston, Dec. 19th. 








Rev. William H, Kinsley, of [fubbardston 
has received and accepted an invitation to take 
charge of the Congregational Church in Stow, 
Mass., and Wednesday the 29th inst. (Christ- 
mas day,) has been appointed for his Installa- 
tion, Sermon on the occasion by Dr Brazer 
of Salem. 





‘The reputation of his [Spinoza’s] writings }. 
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The first Congregational Society have lately 
erected a new and beautiful Church, contain- 
ing eighty Pews,—the whole work being done 
in the most thorough and substantial manner. 


Parish, two thousand dollars were volontarily 
given towards defraying the expense, that the 
Pews might be sold at a lower rate, and every 
family be accommodated, Such an instence of 
generosity deserves especial mention, indica- 
ting, as it does, Tespect for the Institutions of 
the gospel, and a desire that the advantages. of } 
them may te enjoyed by all the inhabitants of 
the Parish: Several corresponding instances 
of regard for the means of religious instruction 
have lately been exhibited in this neighbor- 
hood, New churches have been built, and 
ministers settled, and the societies reviyed, and 
*pparently inspired with an intenser zeal to 
maintain the worship of God and to perpetuate 
the means of Christian improvement, | Walpole 
is behind none of the neighboring Parishes in 
these respects, and the efforts and sacrifices 
which the First Parish has just made, testify 
to their liberality and deyotion, The entire 
unanimity and the good feeling with which the 
church has been built and the minister settled, 
give the fairest promise ef future happiness. 

The handsome clock, which adorns the 
Church, was a present from William Richard- 
son Esq, of Boston. 

The services of the Installation of the Rev. 
John M. Merrick and the Dedication of the 
Church were held on the 11th instant. The 
House was filled to overflowing, and a large 
number of people was unable te gain admit- 
tance. é 

Introductory and Dedicatory Prayer by Mr 
White of West Dedham ; Scriptures by Mr 
Sanger of Dover; Sermon by Mr Ripley of 
Boston, Prayer of Installation by Mr Clarke 
of Sherburne ; Charge by Rey. Dr. Lamson of 
Dedham; Right Hand of Fellowship by Mr 
Robinson of Medfield ; Address to the Society 
by Mr Sewall of Danvers; Concluding Prayer 
by Mr Ritchie of Needham. 

The Sermon was from 2 Cor, x. 4,* The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God, to the pulling down of 
strong holds. After an introduction, in which 
the preacher defined the present relation of the 
pulpit to society, and the kind and amount of 
influence, which it exerts upon, society, he ex- 
plained and illustrated that spiritual warfare, 
which Christians and Christian ministers are 
called to wage against the powers of evil. It 
is by great conflict between the flesh and the 
spirit, between the soul’s purity and the evil 
influences, that endanger it, between man and 
whatever would peril his happiness and salva- 
tion, 

From these general considerations and from 
the peculiar position of the ministry in the 
present state of socicty, it was inferred what 
was the spirit_and character and efforts requir- 
ed ina Christian preacher. A man, who 
doubts, or hesitates to call things by the r right 
names, or fears to !dok a sinner in the face, 
and in love to denounce his sin, or seeks pop- 
ularity at the expense of truth, or accommodates 
his preaching toa lax, worldly, temporary sys- 
tem of morality, and is terrified at the appear- 
ance of unwelcome duty, has no inward voca- 


ite trials’ THE pulpit needs not him, he-heeneo 
business in it, The preacher then unfolded 
the true character which the minlstry should 
sustain in the warfare with sin: and after all 
the foregoing topics had been fully and elo- 
quently «discussed, he concluded by briefy 
noticing the spiritual weapons of Truth and 
Love, which ought only to be used in this con- 
flict, 

We do Mr Ripley great injustice by this 
meagre sketch of a discourse, admirably adapt- 
ed to the occasion, and with which the whole 
audience must have been gratified and instruct- 
ed. It came home to the hearts and conscien- 
ces of the hearers, revealing spiritual wants, 
and showing the necessity ot continued watch- 
fulness and effort. 

Of the other services, it is only necessary to 
say, that they were such ss the characters of 
the Authors justified us in expecting; and if 
we may be allowed to discriminate, the Ad- 
dress of Mr Sewall was eloquent with truth, af- 
fectionate and impressive. 

The singing was far superior to that, which 
is usually heard on such occasions. The per- 
formers were exact both in Tune and Time, 
and exhibited a familiar acquaintance with the 
principles and practice of singing and chant- 
ing. 

All the performances were what they should 
be,—serious, practical, adapted to the circum- 
stances and thetime. The numerous audience 
experienced the highest satisfaction, and ovr 
hope and prayer are, that the exercisea of the 
occasion may be followed with a permanent 
blessing to the people of Walpole, and that the 
unanimity and good feeling, which now exist 
among the members of the First Parish may 


ianity be productive of the fruits of righteous- 
ness,—and the end of Christian faith be the 
salvation of human souls, We rejoice to see 
our old societies in this neighborhood waking 
up to a just sense of their religious duties— 
and trust that the example will not be unheed- 
ed by others, 


——.~ as - a - re 
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The Storm.—-We know not when our city and its 
suburbs have been visited by so severe a storm, as 
that, which commenced on Sunday morning, and has 
contiaued to the time we are writing, Monday, feur 
o’clock, P. M. About tour o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, snow began to fall, plentitully, but with little 
wind, and so continued till afternoon. The wind 
then became strong from the eastward, and the snow 
gave way for rain. For an hour or more, the wind 
was tremendous, and its effects upon trees and fen- 
ces was destrucfive to a considerable extent. 

In the conrse of the evening, the winds abated 
somewhat, but again rose, and raged before 12 
o’clock, with more fury than ever. The noise of 
this invisible agent of destruction was frightful, and 
its ravages were no doubt, much more extensive 
and dreadtul, than information yet enables us to 
record. 

In this vicinity, we have heard of several build- 
ings that were unroofed and blown over. Many 
trees were uprooted,and much damage done to 
fences, Several chimneys’ were blown down, in 
the city, as well as in the neighboring villages. 

But it is among the shipping in the harbor, and along 
the extensive coast, from Maine to New-York, that 
the most melancholy effeets ot the storm are real. 
ized. 

A gentleman who left Barnstable in the stage, 
early yesterday morning, informs us that the storm 
at that place was neither severe nor disastrous. At 
seven o’clock en Sunday morning, the wind was at 
northeast, with some snow, which soon changed to 





) *sub-treasury Whig, from Virginia. 
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ere visible in the evening. : 
The New-Bedford paper:of- Monday 

‘snow-storm of the day before, but makes no men- 


from. 


out doing any damage. In Newburyport,a large 
elm tree, in High street, ‘was torn up by the roots. 
In Hamilton, the vane of anew meetinghouse was 
blown off.— Courier, 


At Sandy Bay, aschooner, name — unknown, load- 
ed with flour, struck ona réef, while entering the 
harbor, and went instantly to pieces. Itis thought 
that all on board were drowned. 


The Newburyport Herald states that 15 or 20 | 


place, were more or less damaged, and considerable 
Jamage was done by the averflowing of the wharves, 
and floating away of wood and lumber. At Plum 


had caused great depredations on the eastern side of 
the Island, in washing away the bank and sand hills, 
and covering many acres of meadow with sand. 

At Portsmouth the gale was violent, but no great 
damage was done there. 

The Gloucester Telegraph, under date of Monday 
noon says—- 

The storm which setin yesterday morning has been 
disastrous indeed, both to life and property. It is 
impossible at present to furnish any particulars, and 
we’ aad only time to state that about twentyfive 
vesséls have gone ashore, most of (hem having be- 
come entire wrecks—as mafy more are riding at 
anchor, with overt spar cut away—and as near as 
can be estimated, fifty persons have perished! Our 
shores present a spectacle tmelanchely enough to 
make the heart bleed, sttowed as they are with dead 
bodies, and’ fragments ef the wrecks: Most of the 
veasels ashore beleng to,the Eastward. 


The gale was very severe at Provincetown an d 
along the Cape ; much damage was done to ship- 
ping, and many lives were lost. __ 


Fhe Stormin the Interior.—The quantity of snow 
at the West has been so great, and it is so much drilt- 
ed, that the passage of the Boston and Worcester 
rail road was entirely obstructed,on Monday and 
yesterday. There wére two engines at Worcester 
to feave that place at 7 o’clock on Monday morning, 
and two leit here with a snow plough at the same 
time. The former have not arrived, nor have the 
Jatter returned. Other engines went orton Mon- 
day and found the snow much drifted, and the track 
filled, nearly as fast “as it could be cleared. They 
returned without being able to force a way through. 
Yesterday two engines left town, with a snow plough 
and a strong force, but they had not succeeded last 
evening, in opening the passage; and no train had 
arrived. Erom the fact that with six engines on the 
road, the track has not been cleared, and also from 
information that in some places the’ snew is five feet 
deep, it may be inferred that what fell here in the 
form of rain, fell in the interior in the form of snow ; 
and that ‘the quantity 1s probably greater than has 
fallen at one time for some years.— Advertiser of 
Wednesday. : 


Congress.—The House of Representatives have 
decided that the five members from New Jersey, 
whose seats are contested, shall not vote im the or- 
ganization of the House. vee 

On Saturday, six unsuccessful ballotings took place 
for Speaker. The votes were very scattering. At 
the last balloting, Dixon H. Lewis and R. M.T. 
Hunter were the two highest—the former had 79, 
the latter 68 votes. : eae 

A letter in the Journal of Commerce says— 


It is supposed that either Mr Lewis or Mr Hunter 
wiil be elected. A portion of the State Rights men 
will not vote for Mr Jones, and, without their votes, 
an Administration candidate cannot be elected. 
They will will not go for Whig, But may vote for 
Hunter, if they cannot get Lewis. The Opposition, 
will, no doubt, concentrate on ‘Hunter, who is a 


~The Coal.._Trade———Pro cbipments of coal trom 
the three principal Anthracite regions for the years 
1837, §838 and 1839, are as follows. For the pres- 
ent season we estimate ia round numbers, as official 
returns have not been received; they will pot how- 
ever, vary much. 
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tion of any severe gale, or any loss or damage there-_ 


We have accounts fram the eastward as far as |) Mr. Converse Bemis 
Portsmouth, where the gale was experienced, with- i oF 


fishing sc hooners, laying at the wharves at that} 


Ishand the height of the tide and ‘iolence of the sea | 








_ Augustus C. Boden, tormerly of Salem, 30. - 

_ _ In Roxbury, Dec. 15, Ph AS ‘line +» wife of 
Joseph H. Clapp, and daughter of peerh A 27, 
In Waltham, Dec 4, Mrs. Sally, wife of the late 


Li Went Bridgewater, Dr, Samuel Perkins, 78. 
alem, wi ; 
and one month. MIP Tenn: Se tg 
At Waterford, Me. Mrs Phebe B. Ripley, consert 


of the Rev, Lincoln Ripley, and daughter of the late 
Rev. William Emerson, ot Concord aes, 
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PLENDID LONDON ANNUALS AND ILLUS- 
\I TRATED WORKS, suitabié for Christmas and New 
Years—imported and for sale by CHARLES G. LIT- 
TLE & JAMES BROWN. 112 Washington St. 

Book of the Buodoir, imperial 4to, morocco. 

The Iris, i ial 4to, moreceo.. 

Heath’s Shakepear Gallery, 8yo. 

Moore’s Lalla h, beautifully illustrated Syo. 

Rogers’ Poems; Italy, §c. 

Scott’s Lady ofthe Lake, Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Marmion, &c. 

Poems of Eliza Cook. 
. The Poets of America, illustrated. 

Sc $c § ‘Ge > $e) ~&e d21 


O PARENTS AND TEACHERS.—Tiie subscri- 
ber would remind those who are in search of good 
Books for children, as presents on the approaching Hioti- 
days, that he has on hand a very extensive variety. But 
as difficult to make.a general list; he fas selected a few, . 
which may be relied upon for their real worth, and as very. 
appropriate presents for Christmas and New Year. 

%, The Boys Talisman,’ a Christmas and New Year’s 
Gift. Of this book, alate Boston paper remarks, © Th 
story ts related in an easy and_ interesting style, and cal- 
culated to please and instruct. But its higher. value is 
found in the principle of conduct exemplified: 3 the princi- 
ple of filial trast and obedience; and also in the truth it’ 
aims to exhibit, that affection for a worthy object, 
whether it be a parent or a friend, is a Talisman which 
has preserved many'a noble youth from the dangers of 
temptation. 


It appeals to the natural, deep scated affec- 
very child taeard a fond, faithful mother, §c. 














tion of e 
The Well Bred Boy; or New School of Good’Mauners. 
My little friends; by Mrs C. Gilman. 
Annette Warington—a few copies only left. 
All the Rollo Books; nine volumes. ; 
The Youth’s Keepsake. 
Willy’s Rambles. 
Jonas’ Stories. 
Caleb in Town. 
Caleb in the Country. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington st. dec 21 


IFE OF DR.BANCROFT. Tract 148.—Life and 
4 Character of Rev. Aaron Bancroft, D. D., by Alonzo 
Hill, Pastor of the Second Congregational Society in 
Worcester; being Traet 148 of the A. U. A. 

Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Agents 
ofthe A. U. A. d21 


EW TESTAMENT.—The New Testament in an 
-¥ improved version, from. the basis of Archbishop;. 
Newcome’s New Translation, with a corrected téxt, and 
Notes critical and. explanatory. 5th edition, published 
by the Unitarian Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
Jedge and the Practice of Virtue by the distribution of 
Books. 12mo, London. A few copies for sale by 

d2t ‘JAMES MENROE & CO. 


UCKMINSTER’S WORKS.—The works of Jo- 
seph Stevens Buckminster in 2: vols. 12mo. : 
‘ Although the standard of sermon writing” has been so 

much raised within the jagt thirty years, these sermons 
continue to hotd their place in the very first class, inferior 
to none and approached by very few. They are deficient ‘ 
in none of the requisites of good sermon. ‘Their style 
is rich, yet always within the limits of good taste. The 
reason, the imagination and thé, heart‘are all addressed. 
They are deeply infused too, with the spirit of undefiled 
and pure religion, and flow evidently from a mind which 
has no other thought than that of performing the work as- 
signed to him by his great Task-Master in heaven.’— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 
_ Published by JAMES MUNROE &.CO. 134 Wash- 
ington Street. : dec 21, 


AST DAYS OF .THE SAVIOR.—The last days 

4 of the Savior, or History of the Lord’s. Passion from 
the German of Olshausen, one vol. I6mo. Suitable for , 
Christmas and New Year’s Presents. 

‘ This little work seems to be admirably well translated. 
The English sentences flow as smoothly, as if they had © 
first received the thoughts. It gives evidence of serious, 
thought and earnest feeling... The apparent discrepancy 
of the Gospel, respecting the Last Supper and the rr 
rection, are harmonized as well as we have remembered © 
toa have scent Fis Sot SY Sat Spov Stat eae 

The Book can be recommended as pure and edifying, 
and calculated to excite a new interest in circumstances 
whose sublimity is unrivalled on earth.’—Christian Ex- 
aminer. 

Published by JAMES: MUNROE &§ CO. 134 Washe 


ington Street. 

















1837. 1838. 1839. 
Schuylkill, 523,152 438,070 438,000 
Lehigh, 226.212 213.887 220.000 | 
Lackawana, 115,387 78,207. -—-:118,000 | 

864,751 725,164 776,000 | 


By which it will be seen that this year’s ship- 
ments will exceed last year’s about 50,000 tons, and 
fall short 88,000 tons of business of 1837. From our 
own region, & small increase over last year, 5000 , 
tons at the extent, has been sent {o market, but the | 
season throughout has been ruinous to the colliers; | 
and we hope never to sce the recurrence of another | 
such year’s business.--. Miner’s Journal, 





} 
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Texas.—Galveston- papers to the 2d instant have 

been received at New Orleans, containing the mes- 

syge of President Lamar, on the opening of the Tex- 

an Congress. He felicitates Congress on the state of 
the foreign relations of the republic, particularly 

with the United States and France, and expresses | 
a desire of avoiding hostilities with Wexico. He says 
that obstacles in the organization of the army have 
been removed, and expresses a belief that the gov- 
ernment will soon be in possession of a naval force 
fully adequate to the exigencies of maritime defence. 
He proposes various improvements in the organiza. 
tion of the government, and particularly the estab- 
lishment of a Home Department, to be composed of 
three bureaus, to have charge of matters relating to 
internal improvement— public edycation—and other 
objects not specified. He recommends the establish. 
ment of an intimate correspondence and intercourse 
with Santa Fe. 


Earthquake.—A letter fron San Sayador, of the 


5th of October last, says— 

Op the Ist. inst. at 2, A. M., we exporienced a 
strong shock of an eurthquake, and at3, A. M.., 
another concussion which has nearly destroyed 
the town. The shocks continue, and yesterday we 
had fifteen tolerably smart shecks. Many people 
have left the place, and I fancy the Goverment 
will remove to Cojutepeque, as this town is not safe. 
The evil is under our feet; for at places five or six 
miles off, nothing has occurred. The houses are 
nearly unroofed, and the walls are sq tottering that 
we ell sleep in the Court yard or great square, un- } 
der hide coverings, which is pleasant enough in the 
rainy season, and sit in the day time inthe Corri- 
dors ready for a start into the yard, as it will not do 
to wait a moment when the shock cpmes. I may 
mention, to give you an idea of the force of these 
concussions, that two porter bottles full, placed up- 
right on the stone floor, were upset. As we have 
no mansons here, of course what is left of furniture, 
§c. unbroken, is subject to the rains which filter 
through the roof, so that the rooms are no protec- 
tion to paper or books. 


MARRIAGES, 








In this city, Dec. 12, at Trinity Church, by Rt. }: 
Rev Bishop Griswold, Rev. Edward Livermore, 
Minister of St. Peter’s Church, Drewsville, N. H. |, 
to Miss Elizabeth Greene, daughter of Henry Hub- | 
bard, Esq. of this city. 

Dec. 15, Mr Luther W. Nichols, Jr. to Miss 
Sarah Jane Darrell, Mr John Richards, of the firm 
of Bell & Richards, to Miss Grace Oakes—all of this 


ity. 
i, Salem, Dec. 12, by Rey. Dr Flint, Mr George 
Savory to Miss Mary Ann Wellman. 
fn North Bridgewater, 12th inst. Mr George S. 
Willis, of Boston,to Miss Louise A. Packard, of N. 


B. 

In Wolfeborouch, N. H. Rev. Leander Thompson, 
of Woburn, destined to the Syrian mission, to Miss 
Anne Eliza, daughter of $. Avery, Esq. of Wolfe- 
borough. 

In Marlboro’ N. H. Dec. 5, ty Rev. Mr Leonard, | 
Mr Samuel Burton of Wilton, N. H. fo Miss Elvira 
Maria Jones, of M. : 

In New York, Dec. 11, Mr James Bayard Whit- 

temore to Miss Jane Eliza, only daughter of Capt. 











rain. It blew freshly during the forenoon, but not 


> verse. 





OOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND-NEW YEARS. 
All the Annuals English and American, with a great 
variety of Juvenile Books suitable for Christmas and New © 
Years Presents. Por sale by 
AVM: CROSBY §& CO. 
dec 21 138 Washington st. 
HE LAST OF THE ROLLOS.—Rollo’s Correte 
pondence and Rollo’s Travele, by Jacob Abbott. 
Just published by 





WM. CROSBY & CO. 
dec 21 1188 Washington st. ~ 
EW BOOKS.—For sale-at TICKNOR’S, corner 
of Washington and School streets, Glimpses of 
the Old World, by Rev. J. A. Clark ; 
History of the Christian Church; , 
Woman’s Mission; Young Woman’s Guide, by 
Dr. Alcott; 
Walks and Wanderings in the world of literature, 
by the author of the Bench and Bar; 
Robert Merry’s Annual, 1840; 
Jack Shepparc, a Romance, by the author of, 
Crichton ; : 
Count Dumas’ Memoirs of the French Revolu- 
tion ; 
The Vocal School, by H. W. Day. 
Letter to Dr. Channing by Dr. Madden on, the 
Slave Trade in Cuba. For salé at TICKNOR’S 
dec. 21. 


WIGHT’S JEFFERSON .—The demand for this 
work at the south, has,been greater than for 
any work lately published. 

From the Courier.--* It is a strong and vigorous 
defence of the Federalists, the original framers and 
supporters of the constitution, against the unprinci- 
pled warfare carried on against them by Mr J. and 
his partizans.’ 

From the N. York Express.-—* The exhibition of 
the writings of Mr Jefferson, and the display of the 
principles and aim of the Federal party, will com- 
mend it tothe attention ofall the old men of the 
country, and tothe young who wish to instructthem* 
selves in its aim and views.’ Published by WEEKS, 
‘JORDAN & CO. dec. 21. 
vy IFE OF SIR. THOMAS MORE.--sir Thomas 

More, his Life and Times, illustrated from his 
own writings, and from contemporaneous documents 
—by W. J. Walter. Price 75 cents, 

‘In these faithful records Sir Thomas More is 
brought before us in the habitin which he lived, 
and we are transported to the very hearthstone of 
his domestic circle’—Preface. — 

The present volume wilt be immediately followed 
by a second containing —‘ The Beauties of Sir Thom- 
as More, or Setections from his; Writings, prose and 
Price 75 cen's. This day, published iby 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. dec. 21. 











EW BOOKS FOR: SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—Ev- 
ery variety of Juvenile Books, suitable for presents 
for Christman and New pear. 
For sale by JOSEPH- WE, 22 Cow 'street:, d21 
UMAN CULTURE—Comprising Essays and Max-- 
ims on Education; by Heraud, Alcott, and Greaves, 


—is about being published by 
d21 JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. 


TOOD'’s BIBLE STORIES.—Bible Stories fcr: 
W the use of Children, containing Stories from the 











f Old Testament, by Rev. Samuel Wood. 2 vols. 


A few copies just received by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
d2t 134 Washington street. 


_.. FAMILY OIL STORE. ; 
: HE Subscriber would inform his friends and the’ 
; Public, that he has added ‘o his @il_and Candie 
Establishment, 109 State Street, # Retail Department, 
for the purpese of supplying families with pure 
Spermaeeti Oi, whitch be will warrant in all'cases to 
burn freely, and wa erent ee And 

i ‘it torall parts of the xpense 

eT HENRY CLAPP, IR. 


RM OIE. 
T. HASTINGS & Co. 101 State street, have 
E. constantly for sale Winter, Fail, end Spring 
strained Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family usa 
Oil cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 











J. D. Sloat, U. 8. N. 


jan 13 istf 
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For the Register and Observer. 
GOD REVEALED IN THE SOUL. 


Oft will the mind go out in search of Thee 
The Infinite, yet Thou art ever near. 

Thou dwellest in the Spirit’s inner shrine, . 
Thy chosen temple is the Soul of man. 

As in this midnight hour the spirit’s eye 
Turns inward, it beholds thine image, Lord, 
Reflected in its depths, as yon bright star 
In the clear bosom of this river glows. 


The outward world indeed confesses Thee 5 
The winds are but the rustlings of thy wings ; 
The ocean in the hollow of thy hand 

Heaveth itself; the stars in beauty sit 

Upon their burnished thrones and sing of Thee. 
E’en in the dew-drop in the daisy’s cup 

Is glassed thy form ; nature hath not a voice 
But doth proclaim thee, and there is not one 
Of all the ever-varied forms of life, 

Nor yet an atom in the infinite 

Expanse of worlds, but is instinct with Thee. 


But in the sou! thou hast revealed thyself 
More visibly ; the child of thee it wears 
Its father’s lineaments. Nature indeed 
Gives us the shadow of thy form divine, 
But in the spirit, Lord, we seem to see 


Thee face te face. B. F. Y. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
TRACTS AND BIBLES. 


The messengers bright of Joy and Love! 
Deride not their useful power ; 

They tidings bear from the world above, 
To cheer each saddened hour. 


They spread o’er the wakening Earth ; 
Like the wind of the summer hours, 
They scatter the clouds that o’er it hang, 

And revive its drooping flowers. 


For when, sadly in her lowly cot, 
The widowed mourner wails, 

They teach of a land where woe is not, 
Ot a mercy that never fails. 


And when the scorching breath of sin, 
Has blighted the heart of youth, 

They win him back from its dark abyss 
And show him the paths of Truth. 


And when the sailor at midnight ’s tost, 
In the wild sea’s foaming wave, 
They teil of a Haven that ’s never lest, 
Of a Home beyond the grave. 
La CALLADA. 





THE POOR MAN’S DEATH-BED. 
BY MRS SOUTHEY. 


Tread softly !—bow the head— 
In reverent silence bow ! 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 


Stranger! how great soe’er, 
With lowly reverence bow ! 
There ’s one in that poor shed, 
One by that wretched bed, 
Greater than thou. 


Beneath that pauper’s roof, 
Lo! Death doth truss his state ; 
Enter—no crowds attend ; 
Enter—no guards defend 

This palace-gate. 


That pavement, damp and cold, 

No whispering courtiers treaa ; 

One silent woman stands, 

Clasping with pale thin hands, 
A dying head. 


No busy murmurs sound ; 

An infant wail alone-- 

A sob suppressed—again 

That short, deep gasp—and then 
The parting groan. 


© change! oh, wondrous change! 

Burst are the prison bars ! 

This moment there so low 

In mortal pangs—and now 
Beyond the stars! . 


O change! stupendous change! 
There hies the senseless clod ; 
The soul from bondage breaks, 
The new immortal wakes— 
Wakes with his God. 


[From the Persian. ] 
THE FAIREST LAND. 


* Tell me, gentle traveller, thou 
Who hast wandered far and wide, 
Seen the sweetest roses blow, 
And the brightest rivers glide-- 
Say, ot all thine eye hath seen, 
Which the fairest land has been.’ 


*‘ Lady, shall I tell thee where 

Nature seems most blest and fair, 

Far above all climes beside ? 

*T is where those we love abide— 

And that little spot is best 

Which the loved one’s foot hath pressed, 
Though it be a fairy space, 

Wide and spreading is the place ; 
Though it were but barfen mound, 

*T would become enchanted ground. 
With thee, yon sandy waste would seem 
The margin of Al Cowthar’s stream; 
And thou couldst make a dungeon’s gloom, 
A bower where new born roses bloom. 


DOMESTIC PEACE, 


Tell me on what holy ground, 
May Domestic Peace be found ? 
Halcyon daughter of the skies, 
Far on fearful wing she flies, 
From the pomp of sceptred state, 
From the rebel’s noisy hate. 


In a cottaged vale she dwells, 

Listening to the Sabbath bells ! 

Still around her steps are seen 

Spotless Honor’s meeker mein, 

Love, the fire of pleasing fears, 

Serrow, smiling through her tears ; 

And, conscious of the past employ, 

Memory, bosom-spring of joy. é 
CoLERIDGE. 
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(From the Token, for 1830.) 


THE SEA—sY F. P. W, GREENWOOD. 
—_____—— And thou, majestic main, 
A secret world of wonders in thyself, 
Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice, 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings tall.— Thom- 

_ son, 

‘ The sea is his, he made it,” cries the Psalm- 

ist of Israel, in one of those bursts of enthusi- 
asm and devotion, in which he so often expres- 


| ses the whole of a vast subject by a few simple 


words. Whose else, indeed, could it be, and 
by whom else could it have been made ?>— Who 
else can heave its tides, and appoint its bounds? 
Who else can urge its mighty waves to mad- 
ness with the breath and the wings of the tem- 
pest ; and then speak to it again in a master’s 
accents, and bid it be-still? Who else coud 
have poured out its magnificent fulness round 
the solid land, and 

‘Land as in a storehouse safe its watery treasures by?” 

Who else could have peopled it with its 
countless inhabitants, and caused it to bring 
forth its various productions, and filled it from 
its deepest bed to its expanded surface, filled 
it from its centre to its remotest shores, filled 
to the brim with beauty and mystery, and pow- 
er? Majestic ocean! Glorious sea! No 
created being rules thee, or made thee. Thou 
hearest but one voice, and that is the Lord’s, 
thou obeyest but one arm, and that is the Al- 
mighty’s. The ownership and the workman- 
ship are God’s ; and thou art his, and he made 
thee. 

‘The sea is his, and he made it.’ It bears 
the strong impression of his greatness, bis wis- 
dom, and his love. It speaks to us of God 
with the voice of all its waters; it may.lead us 
to God by all the influences of his nature. 
How, then, can we be otherwise than profitably 
employed while we are looking on this bright 
and broad mirror of the Deity? The sacred 
scriptures are full of references to it, and itself 
is full of religion and God. 

‘ The sea is his, andhe madeit.’ Its majes- 
ty is God. What is there more sublime than 
the trackless, desert, all-surrounding, unfathom- 
able sea? What is there more peacefully sub- 
lime than the calm gentle-heaving silent sea ? 
—What is there more terribly sublime than 
the angry, dashing, foaming sea? Power, re- 
sistless, overwhelming power, is ite attribute 
and its expression, whether in the careless, 
conscious grandeur of its deep rest, or the wild 
tumult of its excited wrath. It is awful when 
its crested waves rise up to make a compact 
with the black clouds, and the howling winds, 
and the thunder, and the thiinderbolts, and they 
sweep on in the joy of their dread alliance, to 
do the Almighty’s bidding. And it is awful, 
too, when it stretches its broad level out to 
meet in quiet union the bended sky, and show 
in the line of meeting the vast rotundity of the 
world. There is majesty in its wide expanse, 


separating and enclosing the great continents | 


of the earth, occupying two thirds of the whole 
surface ef the globe, penetrating the land with 
its bays and secondary seas, and receiving the 


constantly pouring tribute of every river, of 


every shore, There is majesty in its fulness, 
never diminishing and never increasing. There 
is majesty in its integrity, for its whole vast 
substance is uniform; in its local unity, for 
there is but one ocean, and the inhabitants of 
any one maritime spot may visit the inhabitante 
of any other in the wide world, Its depth is 
sublime; who can sound it? Its strength is 


sublime ; what fabric of man can resist it? Its 
voice is sublime, whether in the prolonged song 
of its ripple or the stern music of its roar; 
whether it utters its hollow and melancholy 
tones within a labyrinth of wave-worn caves; 
or thunders at the base of some huge promon- 
tory; or beats against some toiling vessel’s 
sides lulling the voyager to rest with the strains 
of its wild monotony; or dies away with the 
calm and dying twilight, in gentle murmurs on 
some sheltered shore. What sight is more 
magnificent than the quiet or the stormy sea ? 
What music is there, however artful, which can 
vie with the natural and changeful melodies of 
the resounding sea ? 

‘ The sea is his, and he made it.’ Its beau- 
ty is of God. It possesses it, in richness, of 
its own; it borrows it from earth, and air, and 
heaven. The clouds lend it the various dyes 
of their wardrobe, and throw down upon it the 
broad masses of their shadows, as they go 
sweeping by. The rainbow laves in it its 
many colored feet. The sun loves to visit it, 
and the moon, and the glittering brotherhood 
of planets and stars: for they delight them- 
selves in its beauty. The sunbeams return 
from it in showers of diamonds and glances of 
fire, the moonbeams find in it a pathway of sil- 
ver, where they dance to and fro, with the 
breeze and the waves, through the livelong 
night. It has a light, too, of its own, a soft and 
sparkling light rivalling the stars; and often 
does the ship which cuts its surface, leave 
streaming behind a milky way of dim and un- 
certain lustre, like that which is shining dimly 
above. It harmonizes in its forms and sounds 
both with the night and the day. It cheerful- 
ly reflects the light, and it unites solemnly 
with the darkness. It imparts sweetness to 
the music of men, and grandeur to the thunder 
of heaven. What landscape is so beautiful as 
one upon the borders of the sea? The spirit 
of its loveliness is from the waters where it 
dwells and rests, singing its spells, and scatter- 
ing its charms on all the coast. What rocks 
and cliffs are so glorious as those which are 
washed by the chafing sea? What groves, 
and fields, and dwellings are as enchanting as 
those which stand by the reflecting sea ? 

If we could see the great ocean as it can be 
seen by no mortal eye, beholding at one view 
what we are now obliged to visit in detail and 
spot by spot; if we could, from a flight far 
higher than the eagle’s, and with a sight more 
keen and comprehensive than his, view the 
immense surface of the deep all spread out be- 
neath us like a universal chart, what on infinite 
variety such a scene would display! Herea 
storm would be raging, the thunder bursting, 
the waters boiling, and rain and foam and fire 
all mingling together; and here, next to the 
scene of magnificent confusion, we should see 
the bright blue waves glittering in the sun, and 
while the brisk breezes flow over them, clap- 
ping their hands for very gladness: for they 
do clap their hands and justify, by the life and 
almost individual animation which they exhibit, 
that remarkable figure of the Psalmist. Here 
again, on this self-same ocean, we should be- 
hold large tracts where there was neither the 
tempest nor breeze, but a dead calm, breathless, 
noiseless, and were it net for that swell of the 
sea which nevér rests, motionless. Here we 
should sec ths cluster of green islands, eet like 
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jewels, in the midst of its bosom; and there 


we should see broad shoals apd gray rocks, 
fretting the billows and threatening the mari- 
ner. There go the ships, the white robed 
ships, some on this eourse, and others on the 
opposite one—some just approaching the shore, 
and some just leaving it; some in fteets, and 
others in solitude ; some swimming lezily in ® 
calm, and some driven and tossed, and perhaps 
overwhelmed by storm; some for traffic, and 
some for state, and some in peace, and others, 
alas! in war. Let us follow one, and we 
should see it propelled by the steady winds of 
the tropics, and inhaling the almost wisible 
odors which diffuse themselves around the 
spice isjands of the East; let us observe the 
track of another, and we should behold it pierc- 
ing the cold barriers of the North, struggling 
among hills and fields of ice, contending with 
winter in his own everlasting dominion, striving 
to touch that unattained, solemn, hermit point 
of the globe where ships may perhaps never 
visit, and where the foot of man, all daring and 
indefatigable as it is, may never tread. Nor 
sre the ships of man the only travellers whom 
we shall perceive on this mighty map of the 
ocean, Flocks of sea birds are passing and 
re-passing, diving for their food, or for pas- 
time, migrating from shore to shore with un- 
wearied wing and undeviating instinct, or 
wheeling and swarming round the rocks which 
they make alive and vocal by their numbers, 
and their clanging cries, 

How various, how animated, how full of in- 
terest is the survey! We might behold such 
a scene, were we enabled to behold it, at al- 
most any moment of time on the vast and varied 
ocean; and it would be a much more diversi- 
fied and beautiful one ; for I have spoken of bat 
a few particulars, and of those but slightly. I 
have not spoken of the thousand forms in 
which the sea meets the shore, and of the 
sands and the cliffs, the arches and grottos, of 
the cities and the solitudes, which occur in 
beautiful irrregularity of its outline; nor of 
the constant tides, nor the boiling whirlpools 
and eddies, nor the currents and streams, which 
are dispersed throughout its surface. The 
variety of the sea notwithstanding the unifor- 
mity of its substance, is ever changing and 
endless. 

‘The sea is his, and he made it.’ And 
when he made it, he ordained that it should be 
the element and dwelling place of multitudes of 
living beings, and the treasury of many riches. 
How populous and wealthy and bounteous are 
the depths of the sea! How many are the 
| tribes which find in them abundant sustenance 
to man, The whale roams through the deep 
like its lord ; but he is forced to surrender hie 





vast buik to the use of man. The lesser 
| tribes of the finny race have each their peculiar 
; habits and haunts, but they are found out by 
| the ingenuity of man, and turned to his own pur- 
| poses. The line, and the hook, and the net are 
dropped and spread to delude them and bring 
them up from he watery chambers where they 
are roaming in conscious security. How 
strange it is that the warm food which comes 
upon our tables, and the substance which fur- 
nishes our streets and our dwellings with 
|cheerful light, should be drawn up from the 
cold and dark recesses of the sea, 

We shall behold new wonders and riches 
'when we investigate the sea-shore. We shall 
find both beauty for the eye and food for the 
body, in the varieties of shell-fish, which ad- 
here in myriads to the rocks, or form their 
close dark borough in the sands. Yn some 
parts of the world we shall see those houses of 
stone, which the little coral insect rears up 
with patient industry from the bottom of the 
waters, till they grow into formidable rocks, 
and broad forests whose branches never wave 
and whose leaves never fall, In other parts 
we shall see those ‘pale glistening pearls’ 
which adorn the crowns of princes, and are 
woven in the hair of beauty, extorted by the 
restless grasp of man from the hidden stores of 
ocean, And, spread round every coast, there 
are beds of flowers and thickets of plants which 
the dew does not nourish, and which man has 
net sown, nor cultivated, nor reaped; but 
which seem to belong to the floods alone, and 
the denizens of the floods, until they are thrown 
up by the surges, and we discover that “even 
the dead spoils of the fields of ocean may fer- 
tilize and enrich the fields of earth. They have 
a life, and a novrishment, and an economy of 
their own, and we know little of them, except 
that they are there in their briny nurseries, 
reared up into luxuriance by what would kill, 
like a moral poison, the plants of the earth, 

‘ There with its waving blade of green, 

The sea flag streams through the silent water, 


And the crimson leaf of the pulse is seen 
To burst like a banner bathed in slaughter. 


* There with a light and easy motion 
The fair coral sweeps through the clear deep sea ; 

And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like corn on the upland lea.’ 

I have not told half of the riches of the sea. 
How can [ count the countless, or describe as 
they ought to be described, those companies of 
living and lifeless things which fill the waters 
and which it would take a volume barely to 
enumerate and name? But how can we give 
our minds in any degree to this subject; Wow | 
can we reflect on a part only of the treasures 
of the sea; how can we lend but a few mo. 
ments to the consideration of the majesty and 
beauty, the variety and fulness of the ocean, 
without raising our regard in adoration to the 
Almighty Creator, and exclaiming with one of 
the sublimest of poets, who felt nature like a 
poet, and whose divine strains ought to be fa- 
miliar to us all—*O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works; in wisdom thou hast made them all; 
the earth is full of thy riches ; so is this great 
and wide sea, wherein are things creeping in- 
numerable, both smal! and great beasts. There 
go the ships; there is that leviathan whom 
thou hast made to plav therein: These wait all 
upon thee, that thou mayest give them their 
meat in due season. That thou givest them 
they gather; thou openest thine hand, they are 
filled with good.’ 

We must not omit to consider the utility of 
the sea; its utility, I mean, not only as it fur- 
nishes a dwelling and sustenance to an infinite 
variety and number of inhabitants, and an im- 
portant part of the support of man, but in its 
more general relations to the whole globe of 
the world. It cools the air for us in summer 
and warms it in winter. It is probable that 
the very composition of the atmosphere jis be- 
neficially affected by combining with the par- 
ticles which it takes up from the ocean; but 
however this may be, there is little or no doubt, 
that were it not for the immense face of waters 
with which the atmosphere comes in contact, it 
would be hardly respirable for the dwellers on 
earth. Then again it affords an easier, on the 
whole perhaps a safer, communication and con- 
veyance between nation and nation, than can 
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be found, fdr equal distances, on the land, It 
i¢ also an effectual barrier between nations, 
preserving to a great degree the weak from 
invasion and the virtuous from contamination. 
In many other respects it is no doubt useful to 
the great whole, though in how many we are 
not qualified to judge. What we do see is 
abundant testimofy of the wisdom and good- 
ness of him who in the beginning ‘gathered 
the waters together unto one place.’ 

There is mystery in the sea. There is mys- 
téry in its depths. It is unfathomable. Who 
can tell, who shal! know, how near its pits run 
down to the central core of the world? Who 
can tell, what wells, what fountains are there to 
which the fountains of the earth are in compar- 
ison but drops. Who shall say whence the 
ecean derives those inexhaustible supplies of 
salt which so impregnate ite waters, that all the 
rivers of the earth pouring into it from the time 
of the creation, have not been able to freshen 
them? What undescribed monsters, what 
unimaginable shapes may be roving in the pro- 
foundest places of the sea, never seeking, and 
perhaps from their nature unable to seek the 
upper waters, and expose themselves to the 
gaze of man! What glittering riches, what 
heaps of gold, what stores of gems there must 
be scattered in lavish profusion on the ocean’s 
lowest bed! What spoils from all climates, 
what works of art from all lands have been in- 
gulphed by the insatiable waves! Who shall 
go down to examine and reclaim this uncounted 
and idle wealth. Who bears the keys of the 
deep? 

And oh! yet more affecting to the heart and 
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HRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS.—Books in 
elegant binding. Burke’s Works, 9 vols, 
Shakspeare, 2 vols, Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la, Mrs. Austin’s Characterictics of Goethe, How- 
itt’s Rural Life, Byron’s Works, Ben Jonson, Cary’s 
Pope, Spenser’s, Scott’s, Wordsworth’s, Southey’s, 
Canpbell’s, Roger’s and Burns’s Poetical Works, 
Solace of Song, Moore’s Lalla Rookh, Walton 8 Comn- 
plete Angler, Percy’s Reliques, Haburgston’s Cas- 
tana, Burnett’s Prose Writers, More’s Utopia, Tales 
from Tieck, Book of Gems, The Moral of Flowers, 
Spirit of the Woods, Paul and Virginia, Don Quix- 
ote, Gulliver’s Travels, illustrated, Heath’s Sbaks- 
eare Gallery, Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress, &c. 
or sale by C. C. LITTLE & JAMES ROWN, 
112, Wash ngton street. nov. 7 


HE REV. H.H. MILMAN’S EDITION OF 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, illustrated 

with Historical Maps. In 12 beautifully printed 
octavo volumes. 

This edition contains the unmutilated Text of 
Gibbon carefully revised, particularly in the Quota- 
tions. Itis illustrated with Notes to correct the er- 
rors of Gibbon, and eapecially to put the unwary 
reader on his guard against his misstatements re- 
garding Christianity, the only blemish in a work 
for which the Literature of Europe affords no sub- 
stitute. Mr. Millman has also collected all the in- 
formation that has been brought to light in recent 
times by M. Guizot and other French and German 
Historians, and by Documents not accessible to 
Gibbon ; thus rendering this the only perfect edi- 
tion the present time. 

Imported and for sale by CHARLES C, LITTLE 
& JAS. BROWN, 112, Washington ym, ia 

ec. 14, 


RENCH SCHOOL BOOKS-—La Siege de la 

Rochelle par Madame Geulis, 2vo; De l’Alle- 
magne, par M’me La Baronne de Stael, 2v ; Corinne, 
ou D’ltalle; par M’me Baronne de Stael, 2v; Har- 
monies Poetiques et Religieuses, par A. De Lamar- 
tine, 2v ; Joan Bacine Theatre, 4v, P. et Th. Cor- 
neille, 5v ; Bolieau, 3v; La Fontaine’s Fables 2v ; 
Voltaire’s Henrnade, Iv; Charles XI1. lv; Le 











sterious to the mind, what companies of hn- 
» tan beings are locked up in that wide, welter- 
img, unsearchable grave of the sen! Where 
are the bodies of those lost ones, over whom 
the melancholy waves alone have been chaunt- 
is requiems? What shrouds were wrapped 

und the limbs of beauty, and of manhood, and 
of piacid infancy, when they were laid on the 
dark floor of that sacred tomb? Where are 
the bones, the relics of the fearful, the good 
and the bad ; the parent, the child, the wife, the 
husband, the brother and sister, and lover, 
which have been tossed and scattered and bu- 
ried by the washing, wasting, wandering sea. 
The journeying winds may sigh as year after 
year they pass over their beds. The solitary 
clouds may weep in darkness over the mingled 
remains which lie strewed in that unwonted 
cémetery. But who shall tell the bereaved to 
what spot their affections may cling? And 
where shall human tears be shed throughou: the 
solemn sepulchre? It is mystery «il!—Wheo 
shall it be resolved? Who shall fiad it out? 
Who, but he to whom the wildest waves listen 
reverently, and to whom ali nature bows ; he 
who shall one day spesk, and be heard in 
ocean’s profoundest caves; to whom the deep, 
even the jowest deep, shall give up all its dead, 
when the sun shall sicken and the earth and 
the isles shall languish, and the heavens be 
rolled together like a scroll, and there shall be 
‘po more sea !’ 
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AIDS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
ARNES’S Notes on the Gospels, Acts, Romans 
and Corinthians—Dabney’s Annotations on the 

New Testament—Bradtord’s Notes on the Gospels— 

Ripley’s Notes on the Gospels—The Last Days of the 

Sqpiour, or History of the Lord’s Passions, trow the 

German of Olshausen—Locke on the Epistles—Car- 

penter’s Harmony of the Gospels, founded upon the 

mest ancient opinions respecting the duration of our 

Saviour’s minis'ry, with notes and maps—Maun- 

Mretf's Journey trom Aleppo to Jerusalem—Ste- 

phens’s Egypt, Arabia Petrea and Holy Land—Evi- 

dences and Spirit of Christianity—a new translation 
of the Hebrew Prophets, arranged in chronological 
order--also, a new translation of the book of Job,with 
an introduction and notes, chiefly explanatory, by 

Geo. R. Noyes—three weeks in Palestine and l-e- 

banon—Biography of distinguished Retormers, and 

History of the Reformation iu the sixteenth century 

~-Ware’s Sunday Library, containing Life of the Sa- 

viour, Life of Howard, and Sketch of the Reforma- 
tion--The Holy Land and its Inhabitants—a few co- 

pies of Mrs Rowson’s Biblica) Dialogues between a 

father and his family, comprising sacred history from 

the Creation to the Death of our Saviour Christ— 


Malcom’s Bible Dictionary--Robinson’s Bible Dic- } 


tionary--Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge-- 
Contemplations of the Saviour—Muzzey’s Sunday 
School Guide—small maps ot Palestine. For sale by 
SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. n23 


EW JUVENILE BOOKS.—A new edition of 

Sandford and Merton, with embellishments-- 
Rollo’s Travels—The Boy’s Talisman-- Boy’s Story 
Book— Youth's Sketch Book—Wel! Bred Bey— Par- 
lor Magic—Parley’s Wonders—Robert Merry’s An- 
nual. Just received and for sale by Simpkins, at 
the Tremont Stationary Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. 


eae sgh onl dee 14 
NEW ANNUAL.—The Annualette--a Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Gift for Children. Just 

published by S. G, Simpkins, 21 Tremont Row. 

dec 14 

















OLLO’S TRAVELS — ROLLO’S CORRES- 
PON DENCE.— The subscribers have just pub- 
lished the following new and valuable bovks for 
children. 
Rolle’s Travels, by Jacob Abbot 
Rollo’s Correspondence, by do 
The Well-Bred Boy, or New School cf Good 
Manners 
The Youth’s Sketch Book, for 1840 
All of which are suitable for Christmas, New 
Year, or Lirth-day presents. 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 
dec 14 118 Washington st 


NNUALS for 1840.—All_ the principal English 
& and American Annvtts for 1849, tor sale by 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 
118 Washington st. 





dec 14 


Saye’s Gil Blas, 5v; Florian Gonzalve de Cordone, 
| 2v ; Meditation Poetiques, par A: De Lamartine, 2v ; 
| Voltaire, Histoire de Charles X11; Nouveau Testa- 
/ment, &e. &e Fresh supplies of the above this 
| day received and for sale by the dozen or single 
‘eopies, by CHARLES C, LITTLE & JAMES 
BROWN. Importers of Foreign Books, 112, Wash- 
ington street, dec. 14. 


| Orgy ae ADDRESSES.—In press and will 
shortly be published, at TICK NOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School streets,—Rejected Addres- 
ses, by the Brothers Smith, reprinted fromthe 19th 
London edition, with the authors’ new preface and 
and original notes. These capital imitations of the 
popular English Poets having for a long while been 
out of print both in this country andin England, a 
neat and convenient edition has been much wanted. 
That now in press will be handsomely printed and 
will correspond the one just issued from the London 
press. Dec 14. 


| EW BOOK, by Dr. Alcott.—The Young Wom- 








an’s Guide Excellence, by Wm. A. Alcott, 1 
vol—This day published, for sale at nae me aby 
ec. 14. 


PLENDID ENGLISH ANNUALS FOR 1840. 
—The Keepsake, edited by Lady E. Stuart 
| Wortley; i!lustrated with 12 splendid engravings by 
,the most eminent artists, 
Heath’s Book of Beauty, edited by the Countess of 
Blessington ; with beautifully finished engravings. 
Fisber’s Drawing Room Scrap Book, with poeti- 











fine Engravings, elegantly bound. 

Gems of Beauty—displayed in a series of 12 high- 
ly finished engravings ot various subjects from de- 
| signs by E. Corbould Esgq., with fanciful illustrations 
jin verse by the Countess of Blessington. 

The Iris—a new and splendid volume, with fine 
engravings. 

The Book of the Boudoir—another new and beau- 
titul book, for the next year. For sale at TICK- 
| NOR’S dec. 14. 


EWEY’S DISCOU RSES--New vol. Discour- 

ses and Discussions,in Explanation and De- 

fence of Unitarianism, by Orville Dewey. Just 

published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington Street. dee 14 

Ho TO SPEND A DAY.—In two Chapters, 

by Henry Ware Jr , being Tract 147 of the A. 

U. A. just published by the Agents, JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. 134 Washington Street. nov 30 


ORTON’S REPLY.—Remarks on a pamphlet 

entitled ‘ The Latest Form of Infidelity Exam- 
ined, by Andrews Norton. This day pubhshed 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. Boston Bookstore, 
No 134 Washington Street. dec 14 


i PRESS—Gammer Grethel, or German Fairy 
Tales and Popular Stories, from the collection ot 
M.M. Grimm and other sources, with illustrative 
Notes, edited by Mrs Follen—in one vol 18mo— 
plates. Will be published in a few weeks by 
JAMES MUNROE § CO. 
d7 134 Washington street. 

R WALKER’S DISCOURSES. A _ Discourse 

delivered in Harvard Church, Charlestown, 
July 14th, 1839, on taking leave of his Society. By 
James Walker. 

A Farewell Discourse to the Children in his Soci- 
ety, delivered in dlarvard Church, June 30, 1839, 
—by James Walker. 

For sale at 

WM. CROSBY §& CO’S. 118 Washington st. 
d 14. 


RS HALE’S GOOD HOUSKEEPER.—The 
third thousand of this work, being a new and 
revised edition, will be published on Monday. 
WEEK’S JORDAN § CO. 
nov. 7 121 washington street. 
OSTON QUARTERLY REVIEW.---The sub- 
scriber would give notice, that, since the last 
number of the above Review was published, in 
which it was stated that the work would close with 
that volume, arrangements have been made to con- 
tinue its publication, and that he has assumed the 
whole responsibility of the publishing department. 
Mr Brownson will also continue to be the Editor as 
heretofore, and the contributions of several literary 
and scientific gentlemen are pledged for the coming 
year. This work will appear promptly on the first 
day of January next. 

The former popularity of this work, and the inde- 
pendent stand it has taken, are too well known and 
appreciated to need comment here ; but as the motto 
of the Review is Progress, no doubt can be enter- 


























as any periodical in the country. 
BENJ. H_GREENE.... 
nov 2 124 Washington street. 
N. B. Those who wish to complete sets, or have 
the above Review bound, can call as above. 
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141 Washington gs 


and Winter Goods, consisting of — 


, SILK GOODS AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 





A 


$$$ 


se mn” rm 


€v064 34443 -- Boston. 


E. F. NEWHALL, 


Has removed to the spacions rooms, 141 Washington street, opposite the Old South Church, 
And has received by recent arrivals from France and England, an elegant assortment of fashionable Fall 


Rich French Cashmere Shawls, superb new designs, on black, blue, red, bird of paradise, fawn, 


drab, white, blue-black, brown, ash, apple and grass green grounds; with plain and filled centres, of va- 


rious sizes. Prices from 12 to $50 each. 


English Cashmere aud Victoria square Shawls, some bright and beautiful patterns, on fawn, drab, 


red, blue-black, white, harlequin and carpet grounds. 
Silk Cashmere and Edinboro Shawls, a beautiful assortment of new patterns, similar to the French 


Cashmeres. Prices, trom 5 to $15 each. 
Prices from 30 to $50 each. 

Huguenot, Balzora, Moscow, Chebille, Highlan 
Jarge size and good styles. 

India Camel's bair Shawls and Scarfs, of various 


cheaper than at any previous season. 


Prices from 10 to $20 each. 


Real Thibet Wool Long Shawls, very rich and heavy ends, with black, red, green and white centres. 


d Plaided, and other Woollen travelling Shawls, of 


kinds 





Plain black Shawls, for Mourning. 


Merino long and square Shawls, of best quality, black, red and white; all wool borders. 
Plain Thibet Shawls, for Friends, of various sizes, mode colors and white; with a 
low priced Shawls, of different kinds. Making altogether a very splendid assortment, which will be sold 


great variety of 


{7 Purchasers of Shawls, desirous of obtaining a choice article at a low price, are invited to call. 


SILK GOODS. --Super black and India Satins ; blue-black and rich colored Satins ; Gros de Noble; 


sorted light and dark shades ; and other desirable sty 
. Rich figured Pou de Sois and Rep Silks, large 
some entire new, figures and stripes. 


heavy black double faced Silks—plaided Lustrin 
Jot of low priced Silks, of various descriptions 
Goods, of prime qnalities, which will be sold cheap. 
Rich Chalie, Chalie de Laines, and Pondicherry 
Richest Mouselaine de Laines, embroidered, printed 


various other Goods of the best styles. 


Goods now offered, 








Gros de Paris; Gros de Swiss ; Gros de Naples ; first rate heavy double 


! Pou de Sois, of high lustre, as- 
les of plain and corded Silks in great variety of color. 
and small figures, a beautiful assortment of colors ; 


Blue-black figured and heavy corded Silks, of superior quality. 
Rich ptaiu jet and blue-black Silks, of all kinds and prices. 
Matteoni Lustrings—plain English Glassa Lustrin 


£ of beautiful light colors for party dresses—rich 


gs—Sinchaws—Satin Levantines—Sarsnets— with a large 
,» making a very large assortment of staple and fancy Silk 


, of new and beautiful styles, in great Mini fe 
and plain—French Embroideries, Lace Veils and 


Velvets— Woollen, Worsted and Silk materials, of every description, for Ladies’ Cloaks and Pelisses, and 


7’ The Proprietor of.this establishment invites the attention of Purchasers to the splendid stock of 
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cal illustrations hy L. E. L. and Mary Howitt ; 36 | 


tained of its taking for the tuture as elevated a stand |" 
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TT NITARIAN TRACTS.—No. 120. ‘Come over 

Ulind inate Us A Letter to Rev. George Put- 
, . eabody, 

Sew 121. ye med and the Testimony.’ A 

scourse on the deference to th 

Beg by James Walkers tat ihe 
0. 122. Remarks on Creeds, Intol} 

Exclusion, by William E. Channing, D. tea wa 

No. 123 Charges against Unitarianism, by E. 
Peabody. 

No. 124. A tribute to the Memory of Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D., by W. E. Channing. 

No. 125. The N ature,Reality and Power of Chris- 
tian Faith, by Henry Ware jr. 

No. 126. The Sunday Sehool, a discourse pro- 
nounced before the Sunday School Society, by Wm 
E. Channing. 

No. 127. What is Truth? 
Peabody. 

No. 128. A Young Man’s Account of his Con- 
version from Calvinism. A statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of Christian Unity, by 
Rev. G. Putnam. 

No. 130. A Rational Faith competent to the wants 
of Man. 

No. 131. The Thirteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the proceedings of the 
Annoal Meeting, May 29, 1838. 

No. 132. Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation ot Books. By Henry Ware jr. 

No. 133. The Future Life, by William E. Chan- 


by Rev Andrew P. 


ning. 

No. 134. Repentance the Ground of Forgiveness, 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, LL.D, of London, 

No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of 
Gratitude and Joy. By W. E. Channing. 

No. 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A. A. 
Livermore. 

No, 137. Fidelity in Duty, not accuracy in Belief, 
our test of the Christian Character. By Andrew P. 
Peabody. 

No. 138. The Unitarian Reform. By Rev. J. F. 
Clarke. 

No. 139. Truths joined by God not to be sunder- 
ed by Man. By Samuel Osyood. 

No. 140. On the Atonement. By Edward B Hall. 

No. 141. Utarianism Vindieated egainst the 
Charge ot Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker. 

No. 142. Remarks on the Sacred Scriptures, and 
on Belief and Unbeliet. By Orville Dewey. 

No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, with the Proceedings of 
the Annual Meeting, May 29, 1839. 

The Tracts of the A. U. A. can be had of the 
publishers, bound in eleven volumes at the low price 
of 75 cents per volume. 

JAMES MUNROE & (0. 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 
jis 134 Washington street. 





fF\HE YOUNG WOMAN'S GUIDE to Excel. . 


lence. Embellished by an elegant Steel Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette. By Wm. A. ALCOTT, 
Author of the Young Man’s Guide, Young Husband, 
Young Wife, Young Mother, &c. 

The leading object of Dr. Alcott, in his series of 
books involving so many of the relative duties, has 
been, to use the words of a learned divine, to make 
mankind better than they were before. The Young 
Man’s Guide was first of the series. The present 
work was next in order, and was partially announ- 
ced ; but was, for various reasons, at length defer- 
red, to give place to other of the series more imme- 
diately connected with the duties and the happiness 
of the household. 

rhe great aim of the Young Woman’s Guide, is 
to present such directions to young women, as will 
greatly assist them in their efforts at improvement 
—physical, intellectual, social and moral ,—in other 
words, to fit women for the discharge of her varied 
and responsible duties in the exercise of her pecu- 
liar prerogative, that of being ‘a co worker with the 
Deity himself in his efforts to raise the human soul 
from earth to heaven Of course, its morality, like 
that of the volumes which have immediately preced- 
ed it, is that of the Bible. 

Synopsis of the Contents.—Female Résponsi- 
bilities; Self-Education; Love of Improvement ; 
Self- Knowledge ; Conscientiousness; Self-Govern- 
ment; Cheerfulness ; Discretion; Modesty ; Diffi- 
dence ; Courage; Vigilance ; The Affections; The 
Temper; The Appetites and Passions; Self-Com- 
mand ; Decision of Character ; Self-Dependence ; 
Fashionable Education; Reasoning and Originality ; 
Invention ; Reform in Cooking; Observation and 
Reflection ; The Right use of Time; Love ef Do- 
mestft Concerns ; Frugality and Economy ; System; 
Punctuality ; Exercise ; Walking; Gardening ; Rid- 
ing; Rest andSleep; Industry ; Visiting; Duty and 
Pleasure Compatable; Morniag Calls and Evening 
Parties; Manners; Health and Beauty ; Neatness 
and Cleanliness ; Bathing, &c.; Dress and Orna- 
ment; Tight Lacing; Dosing; Confectionary; 
Taking Care ef the Sick ; Intellectual Improvement ; 
Conversation ; Taciturnity and Loquacity; Read- 
ing ; Composition; Journalizing ; Music; Lectures 
and Concerts; Studies ; Social Improvement; Mar- 
riage—selection with reference to it; Moral Pro- 
gress, 

Just Published by GEO. W. LIGHT, 1 Corn- 
hil!, Boston, and 126 Fulton Street, New York. 

NGLISH THEOLOGICAL WORKS.— 
Wakefield’s Evidences of Christianity, Sve 
Essay on the Proem of John’s Gospel 
Sir Isaac Newton on two Corrnptions of Scripture 
Price’s Dissertations on Providence 
Yates’ Vindication of Unitarianism 8vo 
Farmer on Miracles 

do the Temptation 

do Demoniacs 
Select Sermons of Price and Priestley 12mo 
Haynes’ Scripture Account of the Attributes and 

Works of God 
Acton’s Lectures on the Offices of Christ. &e &c 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., opposite 

School street. d7 
NGLISH DRAWING BOUOKS.—A large as- 
; gpa just received by JAMES MUNROE 
Hints on Lights, by Prout, royal 4to 

Harding’s Elementary Art, royal 4to 

Oxford Drawing Book 

Fairland’s Studies in the Human Figure, 2 vols 
Color as a means of Art, 12mo 

Painting in Oil and Water Colors 

Fairland’s Juvenile Artist 

McCormick’s Juvenile Drawing Book 

Childs’ Elementary Drawing Book d7 


LEGANT ANNUALS tor 1840.— Just received 
at TICKNOR’S the following beautiful English 
and American Annuals, for 1840; 
Heath’s Gems of Beauty ; edited by Lady Bles- 
-sington ; royal 4to, figured silk. 
; The Belle of a Season, 12 plates, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Heath, with a poem by Lady Blessing- 
ton—superbly bound. This is the most splendid 
Annual of the season. 
The Forget-Me-Not, by Shober!, 32 plates, 12mo, 
morrocco, 
The Gift, edited by Miss Leslie, 9 plates. 
The Token, edited by S. G. Goodrich, 10 plates. 
The Pearl, or Affection’s Gift, 7 plates. 
The Gem, or Christmas and New Year’s Pres- 
ent, 7 Plates. 


Christian Keepsake, edited by John A. Clark, 9 
plates. 


Religions Offering, edited by Cath. H. Waterman, 
10 se 
eligious Sonveuir, edited by Mrs. L. 
ourney, 8 plates. 
As also a very choice assortment of Books, in rich 
and elegant bindings, suitable for Holiday Presents. 
-@ nov. 7. 
}2'BLES, SCHOOL BOOKS, TESTAMENTS, 
&c.—At WEEKS, JORDAN & CO’S., 121, 
Washington st.—constantly on hand, a general as- 
sortment of School Books, Bibles, Testaments, The- 
ological and Miscellaneous Books, Stationary, &c. 
Teachers, Seminaries, School Committees and Coun- 
try Trade, supplied with large or small quantities. 
Singing Books.— Modern Psalmist—Boston Acad- 
me, te Collection--Handel and Haydn—The Choir 
--The Odeon--Ancient Lyre--Boston Academy’s 
Manual of Instruction —Kingsley’s Social Choir, §c. 
For sale by the dozen or single copy. Singing 
Schools. Teachers and Choirs supplied on liberal 
terms, nov. 7. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
TerMs.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
or Two Dollars and Ffty ents, if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

_ 1 No subscription discontinued, except at the 
ns of the publisher, until all arranges are 
paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of business, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be address- 
ed to Davip Reep, Boston. 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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